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Senate Debates 


amendment: 





All the Facts--- 
No Opinion 


Authorized Statements Only 


VOL. VII. NO. 111 


Revised Federal 


Relief Measure 





Minor Amendments Made as 
Bill Is Reported After 
Banking Committee Gives 
It Quick Approval 


House Also Plans 
To Expedite Action 


Debate Limited to 40 Minutes 
For Each Side and Only 
Committee Amendments Al- 
lowed During Consideration 


A new relief bill, without the provision 
for loans by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to private enterprise which 
met the President’s disapproval in a veto 
July 11 of the original relief measure pro- 
posed by Congress, was taken up by the 
Senate July 12 with a view to speeding 
it to a final vote. The leadership plans 
contemplated disposition of the measure 
in night session. 

This action was taken by the Senate 
following approval of the bill by its Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and as 
the House Committee on Ways and Means 
reported a similar measure which is 
scheduled for ‘consideration in that body 
July 13. 





Three Titles Retained 


Both measures carry the three main 
titles of the vetoed bill, that is, $300,- 
000,000 for advances by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to States and 
municipalities for direct relief; $1,500,- 
000,000 for loans by the Corporation to 
public corporations in effecting  self- 
liquidating projects! and $322,324,000 for 
public construction. 

The Senate added an amendment fix- 
ing the membership of the board of di- 
rectors of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corsoration at six members. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is also made a mem- 
ber of the Board making a total of seven. 
rg amendment was entered to carry out 
the recommendation of ‘the President in 
his mesage of July 11. The amendment 
originally carried a total of eight mem- 
bers but this was reduced to six by the 
Senate. 


Restriction on Loans 


Shortly after consideration of the Senate 
measure was begun by that body, Senator 
Dill (Dem.), of Washington, offered an 

des ed_to permit savings 
banks to make loans under the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act. The 
amendment was adopted by viva voce vote, 
as was an amendment sponsored by Sena- 
tor Byrnes (Dem.), of South Carolina, pro- 
hibiting loans from being made by the 
Corporation for the purpose of financing 
sa'cs of cétton held by the Federal Farm 
Board or the Stabilization Corporation. 

Special Rule in House 

Immediately after the Ways and Means 
Committee approved the bill, which, ac- 
cording ito Majority Floor Leader Rainey 
(Dem.), of Carrollton, Ill., and Representa- 
tive Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee, 
“meets with the President’s approval in 
every respect,” the Committee on Rules re- 
ported out a special rule’ providing for 
consideration of he measure in the 
House on July 13. The rule would allow 
40 minutes debate to a‘side, and prevents 
the, offering of any but Committee amend- 
ments, those not to be subject to amend- 
ment. Mr. Rainey declared that regard- 
less of what action the Senate may take 
the House would proceec with considera- 
tion of the new bill on July 13. 

The main, points of difference between 
the new measures approved by the two 
Committees were: 

(1) The House Committee proposal 
struck out the provision requiring publicity 
of loans made by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation under the act creating 


that organization, while the Senate re-| 


tained it. 

(2) The Senate Committee struck out 
the following paragraph under title two: 
“The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
is authorized and empowered to make 
loans to bona fide financing institutions, 
organized under the laws of any State or 
of the United States and having resources 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 
Business of World 
Lacks Improvement 


Changes for Week Noted in 
Some Countries, However 


Outstanding instances of business im- 


|Report on Army Bill 
Adopted by House) 
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Approves Measure With Pro- 
posal to Retire 2,000 Of- 
ficers Eliminated 


T= House on July 12, in adopting a 
conference report on the War Depart- 
ment appropriation bill (H. R. 11897), 
eliminated the House proposal to transfer 
2,000 commissioned officers of the Army 
to tMe retired list. 

All the agreements reached in confer- 
ence between the representatives of ‘the 
two Houses were ratified, with the officers 
reduction and certain minor amendments 
remaining in disagreement when the re- 
port was taken up in the House. (A sum- 
mary of the report was published in the 
issue of July 12.) 

The most controversial of the items on 
which the House acted involved the House 
original proposal to shift 2,000 active Army 
officers to the fetired list, the Senate 
amendments retaining those officers on 
the active list, and a compromise proposa} 
made in the conferences to retire 1,000 
officers instead of 2,000. 

_On that question, Representative Col- 
lins (Dem.), of Meridian, Miss., in charge 
of the bill for the House Committee on 
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Group Life Insurance 
Expands 84 Per Cent 


In Last Five Years 





Amount in Force Increases 


To 10 Billions With Gain 
Of 2 Millions in Number 
Of Employes Protected 


Group life insurance, which has had 
a tremendous growth since it was in- 
stituted in 1911, has continued to expand 
with every form maintaining and increas- 
ing its premium income, according to in- 
formation made available July 12 by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 
of Labor. 

Restriction of Disability Benefits 


One adverse factor, however, has been | 


the poor experience under permanent and | 
total disability clauses included in group 
life contracts, it was pointed out. Be- 
cause of this the companies are now giv- 
ing consideration to a revision of their 
policies so as to restrict disability benefits, 
accofding to the Bureau. 

Theoretically, group insurance is directly 
influenced by conditions relating to em- 
ployment; but it is a matter of fact that 
last ‘year, when ,the’ numbers’ employed 
and the wages paid were greatly reduced 
from the peak of the preceding few years, 
this type of insurance continued to make 
gains, it was pointed out. 


Rapid Growth in Plan 


The following additional 
was supplied : 

The growth in the amount of group 
life insurance written during the last five 
years has been remarkable. The amount 
in force in 1926 was only $5,425,987,646 
but it has increased 84 per cent to about 
$10,000,000,000 in 1931. The increase in 
the number of employers taking this 
means of protecting their employes in the 
same period amounted to 171 per cent. 
The number of master policies in effect in 
1926 and 1931 were 14,000 and 38,000, re- 
spectively, in round numbers. 


Increase in Number Protected 


The number of employes protected by 
the insurance in 1931 was more than 
6,500,000, an increase of about 2,000,000 
over the number covered five years be- 
fore. The insurance per employe aver- 
aged $1,200 in the earlier year and about 
| $1,540 in 1931. This increase in the aver- 
age amount is due to three factors: 

The provision in many plans that the 
amount of insurance per employe shall 
increase with years of service; the increase 
in the number of contributory plans, 
which allow larger amounts of insurance 


insurance company. 
Trend From Straight Policies 


group accident and health, 
death and dismemberment, 
ties. 


ployes contribute toward the ‘insurance. 


was not uatil fairly recently that com- 
insurance on the group plan. 
United States reported that in 1931 their 


premium income for all form of group 
insurance was slightly over $150,000,000, of 


information | 


than the employer alone was able to af- 
ford; and an increase in the maximum 
amount allowed anyone employe by the 


There has been a trend away from the 
provision of straight life insurance policies 
during the past five years, and the pres- 
ent tendency is to provide coverages for 

accidental 
and annui- 
There ig also a tendency . toward 
the adoption of plans in which the em- 


Group insurance as first planned and} 
sold was exclusively life insurance, and it 


panies were ready fo issue other kinds of 
The eight 
leading group-writing companies in the 


Qn Far Western 
Produce Refused 


I. C. C. Denies Petition of 
Shippers for Reduction in 
Charges on Large Volume 
Of Vegetable Shipments 


‘Remarkable Growth’ 
In Traffic Is Shown 


Number of Cars Originating in 
Arizona and California Is 
Found to Have Increased 
Tenfold Within 12 Years 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 12 refused to require reductions 
in the freight rates on lettuce and other 
fresh or green vegetables sought by Cali- 
fornia and Arizona shippers for applica- 
tion to the large volume of this traffic 
shipped throughout the major section of 
the country. (Docket No. 16526.) 

The Commission held that the present 
rates and minimum weights on lettuce 
and fresh vegetables, shipped in carload 
lots from California and Arizona to Utah, 
Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Iowa and that portion of the country east 
ot the Mississippi and north of the Ohio 
rivers, are not unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial as charged. 

Complaint Dismissed 

The complaint of the Pacific Coast Veg- 
etable Growers and Shippers Transporta- 
tion Committee and others was dismissed 


tion charges and top icing charges. 
The Commission asserted that “the evi- 
dence submitted in support of complain- 
ants’ charge of unreasonableness is not 
convincing. Lettuce and other fresh veg- 
etables are highly perishable and require 
the highest degree of efficiency in prompt 
|handling. The rates under attack are of 
long standing and have not previously been 
made the subject of complaint. The evi- 
dence demonstrates the importance of the 
lettuce and fresh vegetable industry in 
California and its remarkable growth.” 
Excerpts from the Commission’s report 
follow: 
Petition Amended 

Reasonable and nonprejudicial rates, re- 
frigeration charges, and minimum weights 
for the future, and reparation are sought. 
The complaint, as amended, substituted as 
complainant the Western Growers~Protec- 
tive Association in lieu of “thé ‘Pacific 
Coast Vegetable Growers & Shippers 
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Sales Are Reduced 


In Department Stores 








Business for Month of June 
Is Smallest in Volume 
Since May, 1919 


Department store sales fell in June to 
the lowest level since May, 1919, more 
than 13 years ago, according to adjusted 
indices made public, July 12, by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

The Federal reserve index, compiled 
from 500 reporting stores in 224 cities, 
dropped to 70 in June after being at 73 
in May and holding to an average of 75 for 
the first six months of the year, accord- 
ing to an announcement issued by the 
Board. 

At 70 in June, the index. was still by 
one point above the level of May, 1919; 
with the exception of May, 1919, only one 
month, January, 1919, is lower than the 
mark of June, according to the Federal re- 
serve index, which runs back through 1919. 

June sales this year are 26 per cent 
|smaller than sales in the same month a 
year ago, according to the statement for 
last month, which follows in full text: 

Preliminary figures on the value of de- 
partment store sales show a decline from 
May to June of somewhat more than the 
estimated seasonal amount. The Federal 
Reserve Board’s index, which makes al- 
lowance both for number of businéss days 
and for usual seasonal changes was 70 in 
June on the basis of the 1923-1925 average 
as 100, compared with 73 in May and an 
average of 75 for the first six months of 
*|the year. 

in comparison with a year ago, the value 
of sales for June, according, to the pre- 
liminary figures, was 26 per cent smaller. 
The aggregate for the first six months of 
the year was 23 per cent smaller. 

Percentage decrease from June* a year 








provement are still lacking throughout the 
world, although some countries, such as 
Canada and the Philippines, have noted 
relatively satisfactory conditions, accord- 
ing to a Department of Commerce state- 
ment July 12 based on reports from its 
foreign offices on favorable and unfavor- 
able factors in the week’s developments. 

The agricultural situation is favorable 
in Germany, a seasonal decline in unem- 
ployment has been reported in Czecho- 
slovakia, while certain domestic industries 
in Denmark have increased employment 
because of import curtailments,; it was 
pointed out. The statement follows in 
full text: 

The serious situation of Danish agricul- 
ture has called forth additional appropria- 
tions for farm and also for unemployment 
relief; curtailment of imports through the 
rationing of foreign exchange has pro- 
vided additional labor in certain branches 
of domestic incustry but has forced some 
importers to reduce their personnel. 

General dullness continues in Czecho- 
slovak industry, with export markets be- 
coming less favorable; the recent decline 
in unemployment has been purely sea- 
sonal, bas¢d on construction activities and 
farm work. Available indexes show a 
continued decline in German industry 
and trade, although the agricultural sit- 
uation is favorable to the extent that 
there will probably be a surplus of wheat 
over domestic requirements this season. 
Reports of goverment revenues in Poland 
during April show a deficit for the month. 
with revenues declining to a more marked 
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Wy iDesrreaD and rapid growth of 
the movement for improved effi- 
ciency in retailing, signified by an in- 
creasing number of “merchandising in- 
stitutes” being conducted in various 
parts of the country, installation of per- 
manent merchandising services for re- 
tailers, numerous «<urveys of business 
methods, and growing interest in effi- 
vient business methods, recommended by 


Department of Commerce as a result of 
their studies, was noted, July 12, in oral 
statements in the Department. 

Reports from the institutes show that 
the surveys are meeting with almost uni- 
form approval of participating retailers, 
according to a statement by the De- 
partment based on reports from the 
trade. In Wisconsin alone, retail con- 
ferences have been held in 40 cities in 
the last four years; in Nebraska, a re- 
cent “merchandising forum” attracted 
retailers from 58 cities and towns,. it 
was stated. 

In New England, the Department said, 
commercial groups in 14 cities have just 





installed a merchandising information ' 


Retail Business Applies Lessons 


Of Federal Merchandizing Studies 


the domestic commerce divisions of the | 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 5.] 


service to bring the local business men 
the newest results of scientific research 
and practical experience in the market- 
ing field. 

The Department itself performed in 
1931 nearly 750,000 services in the field 
of domestic marketing, all on the re- 
quest of individual concerns, an increase 


| ices in 1930, it was stated. 


ment for efficient retailing, according to 
information made available at the De- 
partment, are the following: 


Seven large wholesale and retail or- 


ganizations in eastern Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey have put into operation 
programs of application of scientific 
merchandising; a group of leading sales 
executives in Indianapolis, Ind., has been 
organized to promote wider practical use 
of marketing research results; the vol- 
untary chain grocery wholesalers of St. 
Louis, Mo., have started a city-wide cam- 
paign for keeping of better store records 
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except as to issues relating to refrigera- 


WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, JULY 13, 1932 


Lower Rail Rate 


Farm Wage Scale 
Lowest Since 1902 


Decline of 29 Per Cent From 
Year Ago Noted by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


TT. general level of wages paid on 
farms declined between April 1 and 
July 1, contrary to the usual seasonal 
trend, and reached the lowest level since 
1902, the Department of Agriculture stated 
July 12. 

Farm wages on July 1 were 87 per cent 
of the pre-war level, the Department said, 
and were 29 per cent lower than a year 
ago. During the five years 1927-1931, it 
was added, there was an evareg rise in 
the farm wage level of 2.2 points, con- 
trasted with the drop of 7 points this 
year in the index. 

The -supply of farm labor July 1 ex- 
pressed as a percentage of demand was 
199.2 per cent of normal, the Department 
said. The Department’s summary of the 
farm labor situation follows in full text: 

The index of the general level of farm 
wages showed a further nonseasonal | 
cline of 7 points from April 1 to July 1, 
1932. At 87 per cent of the pre-war level 
on the first of this month, farm wages 
were 36 points or 29 per cent below a 
year ago and hired farm workers were re- 
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Inquiry on Treasury 


And Reserve Board | 
Deferred Indefinitely 





House Committee on Rules 
Postpones Consideration | 
Of Proposal Because of 
‘Possible Effects’ 

The proposed investigation of the Treas- | 
ury and the Federal Reserve Roard col- 


lapsed, for this session at least, at an 
executive session of the House Commit- | 


Part by America 
In Agreements at 
Lausanne Denied 


Government Not Consulted 
In Reparations or War 
Debt. Negotiations, Mr. 
Borah Informs Senate 


Statement Authorized 
By Secretary Stimson 
Rejects Implication of Par- 


ticipation in ‘Gentlemen’s 
Agreement?’ for Cancellation, 


Entered as Second Olass Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. 





Senator Declares 


Announcement that the Government of 
the United States took no part in conver- 
sations with “any other government or 
governments relative to the settlement at 
Lausanne or the supposed “gentlemen’s 
agreement” was made in the Senate July 
12 by Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

e Idaho Senator made his statement, 
he said, following conversation with the 
Secretary of .State, Henry L. Stimson, re- 
garding press reports of debate in the 
English Parliament July 11 to the effect 
that conversations had been held with 
representatives of this Government. “Mr. 


| Stimson .gave his permission to making 


public the subject of the conversation, Mr. 
Borah explained. 


Part in Agreement Denied 
“The Secretary said there never had 
been any conversation on the part of this 
Government with representatives of for- 
eign governments, touching the settlement 


;at Lausanne,” the Chairman of; the For- 


eign Relations Committee contined, “that 
we were not consulted and in no way ad« 
vised with reference to what was called 
the gentlemen’s agreement, that the po- 
sition of this Government had been 


_| throughout the negotiations which had 
tee on Rules on July 12. The Commit | been going on between the governments in 
tee voted to “postpone consideration” in- | Europe that our Government regarded the 


definitely, on the announced ground that} Cebis and the question of reparations as 


from somewhat over 500,000 such serv- | 


Among other advances in the move- | 


it might have the possible effect of dis- 
turbing the country. 

The Committee action followed allega- 
tions, made in resolutions and otherwise, 
by a number of members of the House, 
including Speaker Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., regarding the refunds of 
| taxes to corporations and individuals, and 
activities of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and of the Federal Reserve Board. 

The Committee heard statements of 
members of the House and executives of 
the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board at hearings July 9 and 11, following 
which on July 12, in less than an hour, 
it agreed not to carry on the investiga- 
tion now. 

The statements presented to the Com- 
mittee, made by Representatives McFadden 
(Rep.), of Canton, Pa; Crowe (Dem.), of 
Bedford, Ind., and Patman (Dem.), of 
Texarkana, Tex., were criticism of the 
practices of those executive agencies, and 
the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
Arthur A. Ballantine, and the Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, Eugene 


Meyer. 
. Both Mr. McFadden and Mr. Patman 
| had introduced resolutions making 


charges of irregularities and Representa- 
tive O’Connor (Dem.’, of New York City, 
second nember of the Rules Committee, 
had offered a substitute resolution for the 
investigation, which was the one pending 
in the “ommittee. 


Postponement Announced 

As the Committee adjourned, Chairman 
Pou (Dem.), of Smithfield, N, C., made 
this statement orally: 

“The Committee on Rules decided to 
postpone the consideration of the resolu- 
tion because—speaking for myself alone— 
of the possible disturbing effect on the 
country. u 

“My belief is that some time or other 
the Treasury Department refunds of taxes 
will be analyzed, probably by a committee 
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School Construction 
Continues Inactive 











Outlay for Building Declines 
12 Millions in Biennium 


School building construction continues 
to be curtailed throughout the United 
States, E. M. Foster, Chief of the Division 
of Statistics at the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation, stated orally July 12. 

During the biennium total outlay for 
building purposes declined $12,118,187. 
Statistics, the latest available for the 
country as a whole, at the end of 1930 
revealed that $370,877,969 was then being 
expended annually for new buildings. 
Since then, except in isolated sections 
where funds are available, “there has 
been a very appreciable drop in construc- 
tion work,” Mr. Foster pointed out. The 
| following additional information was sup- 
| plied: 
| The decline in school building construc- 
tion has been fairly consistent for the 
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separate propositions, that we neither by 
communication or through representatives 
who are*now in Europe representing this 
Government at other conferences, had 
anything to say or do with reference to 
the reparations settlement, and in no wise 
is this Government bound by any sup- 
posed gentlemen’s agreement, either ex- 
Fressly or impliedly.” 
; ‘Implication’ Rejected 


Mr. Borah stated further,.he Safin. 


order that if might be placed on record, 
that “our Government rejects the impli- 
cation that there was any conversation 
whatever between this Government and 
any other government or governments rel- 
ative to the settlement at Lausanne or 
the supposed gentlemen's agreement.” 
Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennes- 
see, called up a resolution asking the 
esident to inform the Senate as to 
whether he had directed representatives of 
this Government to take part in repara- 
tions negotiations. Senator Reed (Rep.), 
of Pennsylvania, pointed out that in view 
of Senator Borah’s statement, the reso- 
lution was unnecessary. The resolution 
then was referred to the Foreign Rela- 
a Final Declaration Urged 
tions Committee. 


Parliament Debate Discussed 

Discussion of the news dispatches con- 
cerning the Parliament debate was opened 
by Senator Johson (Rep.), of California, 
who said he could not understand tlie 
assertions of representatives of foreign 
governments regarding conferences and 
conversations with representatives of this 
Government. 

“The question of debts is one that will 
return to plague us in days to come,” 
said the California Senator. He main- 
tained that we began on the “road to 
cancellation” with the moratorium an- 
nounced last June. 


YEARLY 
INDEX 
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‘Definition Is Asked Senate 


f Term ‘Intoxicant’ 


Measure Introduced in Senate 
Directs Health Service to 
Rule on Meaning 


ee ON questions were again be- 
fore the Senate July 12 but a vote was 
not permitted on either of two proposals 
that were submitted as a rule was invoked 
to prevent that parliamentary stage from 
being attained. 

Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connec- 
ticut, presented a resolution (S. Res. 271) 
to provide for a Public Health Service in- 
quiry into what constituted intoxicating 
beverages, and that precipitated a debate 
in which Senator Ashurst (Dem.), of Ari- 
zona, called upon the Connecticut Senator 
to submit a repeal resolution as a “real 
test” of sentiment. Acting,;on this sug- 
gestion, Senator Bingham resubmitted his 
resolution (S. J. Res. 164) and sought to 
have it immediately considered. 

The request for immediate considera- 
tion which, under the rules, required 
unanimous consent, met obstacles, includ- 
ing criticism from Senator Robinson 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, minority leader, that 
the Senate was being led away from im- 
portant business to “waste time” on mat- 
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Panama Canal Lines 


Oppose Proposal to 
‘Reduce Rail Charges 


Steamships Suffering More 
Than Railroads, They Say 
In Answer to Petition on 
Transcontinental Rates 








“The steamships are suffering to a 
greater extent than are the railroads, due 
to the depression,” the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was advised July 12 
by the Panama Canal steamship lines in 
answer to a petition of the Southern Pa- 
cific Company to reopen its proposal for 
lower freight rates on transcontinental 
traffic via its rail-and-water connections 
between San Francisco and New York. 
(Docket Nos. F. S. A. 13638-9.) 

The Southern Pacific proposes to put 
into effect lower freight rates between 
California and New York via its rail lines 
to Houston and Galveston, Tex., and its 
steamship lines (The Morgan Line) from 
the railheads to New York over what is 
eplled the “Sunset-Gulf Route.” The 
lowem,.ratés "would-be under the fourth 
section of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
which permits, under certain conditions, 
lower rates between termini than to inter- 
mediate points. The reason for the pro- 
posed cut is to more effectively compete 
with the steamship lines operating coast- 
to-coast via the Panama Canal. 

Plea Previously Denied 

The Commission decided unfavorably 
for the Southern Pacific, despite an ex- 
aminer’s report recommending approval 
of the plan, and the matter is now again 
before the Commission on a petition of 
the railroad to reopen the proceedings. 

The answer of the Panama Canal Lines 
declared: 

“This controversy has’ been before the 
| Commission continuously since the open- 
| ing of the Panama Canal in 1914, with the 
exception of two or three years at the end 
|of the World War. The Southern Pacific 
|is not suffering from the competition of 
| steamships so much as it is suffering, as 
| are the steamships from the lack of busi- 
jmess generally. 
Effects of Depression 


| “Since this application was filed in the 

Spring of 1930, the United States Inter- 
| coastal Conference upon which the South- 
| ern Pacific proposed to base its rates, has 


| been dissolved and has been re-created. It 
| was dissolved in February, 1931, and there 


“There should be a final declaration of , is a.conference about two months old of a 


America’s National 







!temporary character, now in effect. This 


the stand of the United States,” declared lis the third or fourth conference that has 


Mr. Johnson. He contended that the) 
President had in mind action toward can- |»ee formed in the last 10 years. 
cellation or revision of debts last Decem-| “About 20 intercoastal ships have been 
ber in his message to Congress when he | Withdrawn from service during the past 
recommended the re-creation of the war | *wo months owing to lack of business. The 
funding commission. | steamships are suffering to a greater ex- 
“It is time there should be some kind | tent than are the railroads due to the de- 
cf warning spoken in this chamber and|Pression. This would seem to be an in- 
Government by those who believe that | @uspicous time for the Commission to pur- 
after all this Government belongs to just |Sue such a course as would deprive the 
one people, the American people,” he con-| intercoastal steamship of any portion of 
tinued. The burdens of European gov-|the little business that is accessible to 
ernments should not be put on the backs | them.” 
of the American public, he said. “If there| Those steamship companies parties ‘to 
is a choice where the debt burden’ shall | the answer are: American-Hawaiian 
be put, let’s stand for our people and for | Steamship Co., Argonaut Steamship Line, 
a brief period be just Americans in this | Arrow Line, Dollar Steamship Lines, Gulf 
land. : |Pacific Line, Isthmian Steamship Co., 
Following Senator Borah’s remarks, | Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc., Luncken- 
Senator Johnson said: “I am more than | bach-Gulf Steamship Co., Inc., McCor- 
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Prices 


ARM products accompanied other 
commodities in an upward price 


livestock leading the advance, the De- 
partment of Agriculture stated July 12 


| in a summary of domestic agricultural 
market conditions. 

Prices of grains, cotton, butter, eggs, 
and some vegetables advanced after a 
| period of firmness in June, the Depart- 
} ment said. 

“Underlying or attending the rise in the 
commodity market was the hopeful turn 
of financial affairs in Europe and gen- 
eral rise in some classes of investiment 
securities” the Department said. The 
statement follows in full text: 





Farm products shared in the upswing 


of commodity prices during the first 
half of July, following 9 time of compar- 
ative firmness through June. Live- 
stock led the farm list in length and 
sharpness of price gains, based on 
lighter receipts the first 10 days of the 
month and more active trade in provi- 
sions. 

Moderate advances in grain and cot- 
ton hinged chiefly on crop news. The 
butter output is decreasing with the prog- 
ress of the season and prices have been 





| of Farm 3 Products Higher 
As Other Commodities Advance! 


swing during the first half of July with | 


| ee nce eaten 
[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 


slowly rising. Egg markets are steady 
to firm and the underlying position 
seems fairly strong. Poultry trade is 
rather draggy. Potatoes and most other 
vegetables have continued the usual 
Summer price declines, although sup- 


plies are moderate for the season. 
Tomatoes, onions and cucumbers ad- 
vanced, 


Underlying or attending the rise in the 
commodity market was the hopeful turn 
of financial affairs in Europe and gen- 
¢ral rise in some classes of investment 
securities. 

The cotton market was fairly active 
during the first two weeks of July and 
further slight advanced in price brought 
about increased inquiries for spot cot- 
ton, although actual transactions were 
reported as only in limited volume, Do- 
mestic and foreign demand for raw cot- 
ton was fairly good. Sellers’ asking 
basis tended a little lower in some sec- 
tions but without any evident inclina- 
tion on the part of holders to offer their 
cotton freely. No particular grades or 
length of staple were inquired for but 
there was increased interest on the 
white grades 1 1-32” to 1 5-32”.. Acre- 
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Approves 
Plan for System of 


Home Loan Banks 


Amendment Reduces Divi- 
sional Institutions to Four 
From Twelve as Proposed 
In Original Bill 


Fund of 125 Millions 
To Start Operations 


House Asks for Conference on 
Points in Dispute as Step to 
Expedite Adjustment of Dif- 
ferences 


Legislation creating a home loan bank- 
ing system for financing urban home 
owners through rediscount of home financ- 
ing paper secured by ‘real estate mort- 
gages, was passed by the Senate, July 12, 
after it had rejected a plan to accom- 
Plish the financing through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. The home 
loan banking system was a unit of the 
President’s economic program. 

The Senate acted on the bill (H. R. 
12280) to which it added several amend- 
ments. Only one of these, however, 
changed the fundamental principles of 


| the legislation as it was delivered to the 


Senate from the House. 
The bill carries the Glass currency ex- 
pansion plan as an amendment. 


House Requests Conference 

Immediate steps were taken to expedite 
adjustments of the differences. A con- 
ference in that end was asked by the 
House. 

As the bill was passed by the Senate, 
it provided for a system of four home loan 
banks, which may have a maximum of 
$125,000,000 from’ tne Treasury with which 
to start operations. The House bill pro- 
vided for 12 such institutions, but the 
Senate reduced the number, and increased 
their minimum capital from $5,000,000 to 
$15,000,000 as the base of their operat ns. 
| The system will be governed by a Fed- 
| eral home loan bank board of three mem- 
i under the Senate amendment, which 
reduced the number from five as passed 
| by the House. , 


Banks to Be Self-supporting 
The banks are designed to be self-sup- 
porting and provisions are made in the 
bill for corporations seeking rediscoun‘ing 


privileges to mers of the ep 


stated amounts of capital. 

Any building and loan association, in- 
surance company, savings bank, trust 
company, State bank or other banking 
association is eligible to become a member 
of the loan bank upon compliance with 
the prescribed provisions and thus’ may 
ng themselves of the borrowing privi- 
ege. 

Borrowing on real estate mortgage se- 
curity may be accomplished on any real 
estate whose value does not exceed $20,000. 
_ If the mortgage given is of the author- 
ized type and runs eight years or more 
from original consummation, the, loan 
bank will discount it up to 60 per cent of 
the unpaid principal; but in no event may 
the total of the loan exceed 40 per cent 
of the value of the property. 


Direct Loans to Home-owners 

Provisions are made for discounting 
other types of home mortgages, but the 
amounts available for borrowing under 
them are less than for the amortized type 
of mortgage, a limitation designed to make 
the system more effective from the stand- 
point of relieving home financing agencies 
specializing in loans which are paid off in 
installments or like methods. 

The Senate addea an amendment to the 
House bill that permits home owners, un- 
able to obtain funds elsewhere, to borrow 
directly from the loan bank of their dis- 
trict, using the mortgage on their property 
as collateral. To make use of this provi- 
sion, however, the borrower must’ satisfy 
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Interest Rate Reduced 
On Federal Financing 





Continued Demand for Short- 
term Treasury Issues Forecast 


The interest rate paid by the Govern- 
ment on short-term borrowing probably 
will continue at its present low level for 
some time now after fluctuating from a 
record high to a record low during the 
last year, according to oral information 
made available, July 12, at the Treasury 
Department. 

Interest on the last two issues of 91- 
day bills sold .by the Treasury varied only 
two-hundredths of 1 per cent, it was 
pointed out orally. The firm tendency in 
Government bonds indicates that short- 
term rates may also be level for some 
time. 

Arthur A. Ballentine, Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, announced as of July 12 
the sale of $75,278,000 of 91-day bills to 
refinance a maturing issue of similar size. 
The average rate on these bills, on a bank 
discount basis, was .39 per cent, only two- 
hundredths of a per cent under the rate 
for the previous issue, according to the 
figures, which show that the rates on the 
last three issues have been .32, .41 and .39 
|} per cent respectively. 

The announcement of the sale of the 
last issue follows in full text: 

Acting Secretary of the Treasury Ballan- 
tine announce that the tenders for $75,« 
000,000, or thereabouts, of 90-day Treasury 
Bills, dated July 13, 1932, and maturing 
Oct. 11, 1932, which were offered on July 7; 
were opened at the Federal Reserve Banks 
on July 11. ; 

The total amount applied for was $273,- 
658,000. Except for three bids aggregating 
$15,000, at prices averaging 99.955, the 
highest bid made was 99.915, eqcivalent to 
an interest rate of about 0.34 per cent on 
an annual basis. The 'owvest bid accepted 
was 99.901, equivalent to an interest rate 
of about 0.40 per cent on an annual basis, 
Only part of the amount bid for at the 
latter price was accepted. The total 
amount of bids accepted was $75,278,000. 
The average price of Treasury Bills to be 
issued is 99.904. The average rate on ® 
ans discount basis is about 0.39 per 
cent. 
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Trend Toward Large Enter- 
ises Turned, Federal 
Official Tells Conference 
On Management 
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Silver Bay-on-Lake George, N. Y., July 
12.—The trend toward large enterprises, 
which has been significant over a period 
of years, seems definitely to have turned, 
said Frederick M. Feiker, Director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, in an address here yesterday before 
@ Conference on Management Problems| 
of the Smaller Industries. 

Adequate management, Mr. Feiker de- 
clared, is the most important factor in 
the success of either small or large firms. 
The day of the large industrial enter- 
=— is not over, he pointed out, and 

eir continuing development may be ex- 

ted, especially in those fields of manu- 
cturing in which products tend to be- 
come staple and standardized. 


Small Plant Opportunities 

The small plant has opportunities for 
immediate ‘development, the Director ex- 
plained. It has greater freedom in the 
matter of surroundings, it thrives in the 
indispensable testing ground of new in- 
dustries, where proven efficiency is the 
basis for growth, it has the advantages | 
of trade association membership and im-| 
provements in transportation. 

The small business has the advantage | 
also of comparatively full utilization of 
capital investment, Mr. Feiker stated, and | 
@ concentration of authority facilitates 
quick action. The small plants in the last | 
few years have been in a particularly 
strategic position to handle small orders 
and make quick deliveries. The address | 
follows in part: 

Factor of Management 

“It is evident that the factor of pri- 
mary importance in the discussion of 
either large enterprises or small ones is 
that of management. Relative size has 
less to do with profits than enlightened 
management. In discussion of the real im- 
portance of both large and small indus- 
tries in a broad economic sense, it is well 
to bear in mind that the human factor 
is still the primary element in the success 
of either. 

“Management, therefore, continues to 
be a key word in evaluating the success 
or failure of both small and large plant 
economy. 

' “Looking at the total picture of indus- 
trial development, perhaps the greatest so- 
Cial value of the small enterprise, whether 
it be in manufacturing or merchandising, 
is that it sharpens the wits and whets the 
imagination of men and provides the 
training ground for effective leadership 
in our larger enterprises. It is perhaps fair 
to say that in a period of prosperity man- 
agement becomes less important and a 
decline in brain power takes place, so that | 
men nominally heading up enterprises 
really have not performed the functions | |} 
of their offices. One of the interesting side- | |} 
lights on the present discussion of indus- 
try leadership is that a new group of 
men is coming forward in industry and| 
trade to carry the burdens of industry; 
and these men, who constitute the bul-| |) 
wark of successful business, are those who 
have beent tested by adversity. 

Stabilization Discussed | 

“As we emerge from what may be called | }| 
@ deficit economy into a surplus economy | | 
and our interest centers less om how to ||| 
increase production and turns more on | | 
how to stabilize our growth, the factor of |] 
size in efficient operation is not so com-|]} 
pelling an infiuence; and, _ therefore, | 
broadly speaking, the small plant has op- 
portunities for immediate development. 

“From the national point of view, it is 
evident that small industries constitute 
the greatest opportunity for a stabilizing | 
influence in our national economy. About 
92 per cent of our manufacturing estab- 
lishments are in the group employing less 
than 500 persons each. We are discover- 
ing something of what this stability means 
in these years of depression. It is our 
areas of high industrial concentration and 
our highly concentrated large scale indus- 
trial enterprises that are hardest hit. 

“The small concern also gives greater 
freedom in the matter of surroundings, 
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Bills and resolutions pending in Congress. 
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Conservation 


Yokohama, Japan, for use as factory sites 
has just been completed. 
Page 5, col. 1 


Construction 


with decline of $12,000,000 in outlay recorded 


or biennium. 
: Page 1, col. 4 





Consumption 


Recent increase in tobacco consumption 
in Britain brings ievel up to that of year 


oO. 
™ Page 3, col. 1 


. 
Copyrights 
Copyright for customer’s premium record 
card held valid and not infringed; Sebring 
Pottery Co. v. Steubenville Pottery Co. et al.; 
|]| District Court, Northern District of Ohio. 
| Page 4, col. 7 


Credit Information 


Continuance of prevailing low interest 
charges for short-term Treasury issues is 
forecast by Treasury Department. 

Page 1, col. 7 

Department of Agriculture announces 
schedule of allowances to be applied to har- 





crops, excepting loans on seeds. 


Current Law 


Latest decisions of Federal and State 
courts. 


'a minimum of overhead expense to sup- 
port it. 

“From the national point of view I can 
|not overemphasize the importance of this} 
| banding together to agree on rules of 

business conduct and regulate internal 
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on farm alivised as economy and efficiency 
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mated in July crop report of Department of 
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Better prices in livestock market viewed 
as encouraging by C. B. Denman, of Federal 
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Linseed oil, cake and meal products in 
1931 valued at $62,000,000, decline of 48 per 
cent in two years, says Department of Com- 
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Exporting and Importing 
American products shipped through Ca- 
nadian rts subject? to maximum nch 
tariffs, Commerce Department is informed. 
Page 5, col. 6 


Expositions and Fairs 
Commissioner appdinted for Century of 


Progress celebration at Chicago. 
By ih AB age 6, col. 1 


Federal Courts 


Copyright for customer’s premium record 
a hel valid and not infringed; Sebring 
ttery Co. v. Steubenville Pottery Co. et al.; 

District Court. Northern District of Ohio. 
Page 4, col. 7 


Foreign Relations 


Tariff increases in Japan inoperative for 
five months on “imports from treaty coun- 
tries, including United States, Commerce 
Department advised. a dest 

Change in economy bill to permit addi- 
tional allowance for delegates to Geneva and 
Madrid conferences asked by Secretary 


Stimson. 
Page 2, col. 6 
Resolution for recall of American dele- 
gates to Geneva disarmament conference in- 
troduced in House by Representative Tink- 


ham. 
Page 3,*col. 6 
America took no part in reparations set- 
tlement or so-called. “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” on war debts, Senator Borah informs 
Senate. 
Page 1, col. 5 


Forestry 


Insect enemies of tree life are discussed 
by Josef N. Knull, Research Entomologist, 
Forest Research Institute, Department of 
Forests and Waters, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 

e 8, col. 3 


Forest products valued at_more than 
$2,000,000,000 annually, says Federal spe- 


cialist. ies dank’ 
General Business Conditions 


Instances of business improvement lacking 
throughout world, Department of Commerce 
states in survey of conditions for week. 

Page 1, col. 1 

Business in France a, er in June, 

commerce Department advised. 
roe = Page 5. col. 6 

Small industries now have opportunity for 
development, Frederick M. Feiker, Director 
of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, tells Conference on Management 
Problems of Smaller Industries. 

Page 2, col. 1 


investigation of Treasury and 
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Federal Reserve Board postponed 
nitely. 
Page 1. col. 4 
Continuance of prevailing low interest 
charges for short-term Treasury issues is 
forecast by Treasury Department. 
Page 1, col. 7 
Change in economy bill to permit addi- 
tional allowance for delegates to Geneva and 
Madrid conferences asked by Secretary 
Stimson. 





Page 2, col. 6 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 

Page 7, col. 6 
| Senate considers amended relief bill; 
| House prepares for early vote on measure. 

Page 1, col. 1 
| House adopts conference report on Army 
| appropriation bill with proposal ‘to retire 
2, Officers eliminated. 
| Page 1, 


| Health 


Advisory council on occupational health 
| formed in Massachusetts. 


col. 2 


Page 5, col. 7 
Insurance : 


Automobile finance companies must ob- 
tain licenses to transact insurance business 
in State, Oregon Attorney General rules. 

Page 5, col. 2 
Auto responsibility bill for District of Co- 
| lumbia passed by House. 
Page 5, col. 4 
| South Dakota Supreme Court rules final 
loss is not essential to recovery on fidelity | 
bond. 
| Page 5, col. 5 
| Group life insurance expands in five years | 
| from $5,500,000 to $10,000,000 in amount of 


Government Finance 


« « « READERS’ SUMMARY » » 


International Finance 
Foreign exchange tates at New York. 


Page 7, col. 4 
Labor 


Assembly of data on labor turnover and 
y rolls in rubber industries described by 
arles E. Baldwin, Acting Commissioner, 
ee of Labor Statistics, Department of 


bor. 

‘ . Page 8, col. 3 
Need of leadership in measures to prevent 
accidents in industry discussed by. Walter J. 
Brennan, Safety eer, De ent of 

Labor and Industry, State of Maine. 
Page 8, col. 1 
General level of farm wages is lowest since 
1902, says Department of Agriculture. 
Page 1, col. 4 


Law Enforcement 


Use of radio by police said to be responsi- 
ble for recovery of $750,000 worth of stolen 
goods monthly. 7 

Page 7, col. 5 


Market Statistics | ~ 


Increase in prices of farm products noted 
by Department of Agriculture. 
Page 1, col. 5 
Better prices in livestock market viewed 
as encouraging by C. B. Denman, of Federal 
Farm Board. 
Page 7, col. 1 


Motor Transport 


Training in safe automobile driving as 
proper function of schools in peeeers 
youth for affairs of life discussed by Harold 

. Hoffman, Commissioner of Motor Vehi- 
cles, State of New Jersey. 

Page 8, col. 1 


Automobile finance companies must ob- 
tain licemses; to transact insurance business 
in State, Oregon Attorney General rules. 

Page 5, col. 2 

Auto responsibility bill for District of Co- 
lumbia passed by House. 

Page 5, col. 4 


Municipal Finance 


State methods of controlling local budgets 
and bond issues discussed by Seabury C. 
Mastick, State Senator and Member of Com- 
—- to Revise Tax Laws, State of New 

ork. 


Page 8, col. 5 
National Defense 


House adopts conference report on Army 
appropriation bill with proposal to retire 
2,000 officers eliminated. 





Page 1, col. 2 


Postal Service 


Books of stamps of new 3-cent value to be 
on sale at Washington, D. C., July 27. 
Page 2, col. 6 
President signs bill to- permit appraisal 
b= negotiation for postal site in New York 
y. 
Page 3, col. 5 


President 
The President’s day at the ‘Executive 


Offices. 
Page 3, col. 7 
ey ¢,° s 
Prohibition 
New proposals for repeal of Eighteenth 
Amendment and for inquiry to define intox- 


icating beverages offered in Senate by Sen- 
ator Bingham. 


Public Utilities 


South Garolina withdraws request to elec- 
tric utilities that they pay new Federal tax 
on current. 


Radio 


Rejection of application of Station WJW, 
Mansfield, Ohio, for permission to remove 
to Akron, Ohio, is recommended in exam- 
iner’s report to Radio Commission. 

Page 7, col. 4 
police said to be responsi- 
$750,000 worth of stolen 


Page 1, col. 6 


Page 5, col. 1 


Use of radio by 
ble for recovery 0: 
goods monthly. 

Page 7, col. 5 

Decisions announced by Federal Radio 
Commission. 

Page 7, col. 6 


Railroads 


Rate reduction on vegetables from Far 
West refused by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Page 1, col. 3 

Panama Canal steamship lines oppose pro- 
posal of Southern Pacific to reduce rail rates 
on transcontinental freight. 

Page 1, col. 6 

Railway rate decisions and examiners’ re- 
ports announced by Interstate Commerce 





policies in force. 
Page 1, col. 2 


the advantages of large-scale action with| its comparatively full utilization of capital 


investment, which eliminates the tremen- | 
dous costs of maintenance of surplus or- | 
ganization and equipment. This is an es- 
pecially imporiant factor in that there is 
a double action involved: Such costs in- 
crease as the active portion of the enter- 


Commission. 
Page 6, col. 2 


Forest products are valued at more than 





both the environment while at work and 
the environment at home. More space to 
work in, better surroundings to live in, 


affairs and at the same time promote ex- 
ternally the mutual interests of the in-| 
dustry. It is the answer to those who| 
insist that we must form enormous uni-| 


a oes must carry the charges de- $2,230,000,000 annually in the United 


“Not only is the small plant more adap- | States, Dr. Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist 


892 
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Interstate Commerce Commission orders 
inquis into refusal of West Virginia to al- 
low nigher freight rates. . 

Page 6, col. 4 


Retailing 


Widespread and rapid development of 
movement to improve efficiency in retail 
merchandising reported by Department of 
Commerce. 
Page 1, col. 2 
Department store sales in June fall to 
lowest level in 13 years. ’ 
Page 1, col. 3 


Rubber Products 


Assembly of data on labor turnover and 
pay rolls in rubber industries described by 
harles E. Baldwin, Acting Commissioner, 
| to of Labor Statistics, Department of 


bor. 
Page 8, col. 3 
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Shipping 
American products shipped through Ca-, 
nadian ports subject to maximum French 
tariffs, Commerce Department is informed. 
Page 5, col. 6 
Panama Canal steamship lines oppose pro- 
posal of Southern Pacific to reduce rail rates 
on transcontinental freight. 
Page 1, col. 6 


State Courts 


Illinois statute permitting veterans to 
peddle goods without licenses required of 
others held void; Marallis v. City of Chi- 
cago; Illinois Supreme Court. 

Page 4, col. 1 

South Dakota Supreme Court rules final 
loss is not essential to recovery on fidelity 
bond. 

Page 5, col. 5 


State Finance 


State methods of controlling local budgets 
and bond issues discussed by Seabury C. 
Mastick, State Senator and Member of Com- 
mission to Revise Tax Laws, State of New 
York. 

« Page 8, col. 5 

Limit on State salaries asked by Treasurer 
of California. 





Page 7, col. 3 


Mississippi State finances being put in 
order, Governor says. 


Page 7, col. 7 


State Legislation 


Seven initiative and referend measures to 
Gepene on Colorado ballot at November elec- 
on. 


Page 3, col. 7 


Tariff 


Tariff increases in Japan inoperative for 
five months on imports from treaty coun- 
tries, including United States, Commerce 
Department advised. 





Page 5, col. 4 


American products shipped through Ca- 
nadian ports subject to maximum French 
tariffs, Commerce Department is informed. 

Page 5, col. 6 


Taxation 


Mississippi Tax Commission warns all cor- 
porations doing business in State to file 
franchise tax returns. 

Page 4, col. 3 

Suggestions for studying effect of new 
Federal Revenue Act on States sent to Com- 
mittee of Attorneys General by Attorney 
General of Maine. 

Page 4, col. 4 

Petitions prepared to initiate two tax bills 
in Maine. 

Page 4, col. 7 

Czechoslovakia Council approves increases 
in income taxes. 

Page 5, col. 1 

Inheritance tax receipts for last fiscal year 
in North Carolina. 

Page 4, col. 6 

South Carolina withdraws request to elec- 
tric utilities that they pay new Federal tax 
on current. 

Page 5, col. 1 


Trade Practices 


Foreign labeling of American-made prod- 
ucts by flavoring extract manufacturer pro- 
hibited by Federal Trade Commission. 

Page 6, col. 4 





Veterans 
Tilinois statute permitting veterans to | 


peddle goods without licenses required of 
others held void; Marallis v. City of Chi- 


cago; Illinois Supreme Court. 
Page 4, col. 1 


Value of Products of American Forests 
Estimated at Two Billion Dollars a Year| 


| rural community. 
he possesses the qualities of an adminis- 


trator and executive with ability to han- 
| dle men. 








The successful fores-| 


| measure may be reported. 
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Books to Be Issued 
Of 3-cent Stamps 


First Sales to Be Made at Wash- 
ington, D. C., Post Office 
On July 25 


The new 3-cent stamp book will first 
be offered for sale at the post office, Wash- 
ington, D, C., on July 25, and other offices 
throughout the country beginning July 27, 
1932, or as soon thereafter as distribution 
can be made, announcement was made at 
the Post Office Department July 12. 

One-size book only will be available 
containing 12 3-cent stamps to be sold 
to the public at 37 cents each. It is not 
the present intention of the Department 
to issue 3-cent stamps in books of other 
sizes. 

The 3-cent stamps in the new book will 
be of the same design as those now being 
issued in sheets and sidewise coils with 
the likeness of Washington modeled from 
the Stuart portrait. 

For the benefit of stamp collectors the 
new three-cent stamp book will be placed 
on sale July 25 in the Philatelic Agency, 
Post Office Department, and on the same 
date at the branch Philatelic Agency 
which will be operated in the Mayffower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. in connection 
with the annual convention of the Society 
of Philatelic Americans. However, no 
special cachet or postmarking stamp will 
be provided. 

It will not be possible for the Washing- 
ton post office or the Philatelic Agency to 
prepare first day covers with stamps from 
the new stamp book. It will be necessary 
for collectors desiring these covers to 
make private arrangements for this serv- 
ice with local representatives or delegates 
to the Philatelic convention.—(Issued by 
the Post Office Department.) 


Larger Allowances 
For Delegates Sent 
Abroad Requested 


Mr. McDuffie to Take Up 
With Committee Sugges- 
tion of Mr. Stimson That 
Economy Bill Be Changed 


Following a call from the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, July 12, Repre- 


| 
sentative McDuffie (Dem.), of Monroeville, 
Ala., chairman of the special House Econ- 
omy Committee, stated orally that he 
would take up again with his Committee 
the question of amending the economy 
bill to permit delegates to Geneva and 
Madrid conferences to be allowed addi- 
tional expenses._ 

Under the economy pill, per diem em- 
ployes working outside of the United 
States are restricted to an allowance for 
subsistence of $6 per day. This provision | 
applies to American delegates to the Ge- 
neva Arms Conference, now in progress, | 
and the Madrid Radio Conference, not 
yet begun. 

The Senate recently adopted a resolu- 
tion exempting from this provision these 
delegates, but the House Economy Com- 
mittee, at a meeting about a week ago, 
refused to approve the measure. 4 

Mr. McDuffie explained that Mr. Stim- 
son called upon him to urge that his Com- 
mittee recommend to the House that the 
resolution be enacted, and the chairman 
told the Secretary that although he would 
take up the matter with members of his 
Committee, he is not sure that the Com- 
mittee will act favorably. 

Explaining that he sympathized with 
Mr. Stimson’s position, Mr. McDuffie said 
that even though the Committee saw fit 
to report the resclution to the House, he 
doubted if the House would desire to open 
up the economy measure for any modifi- 
cation or amendment. He stated that the 
membership of the House may feel that 
if the measure is opened up for this pur- 
pose, attempts will be made by others to 
have amendments adopted. 

Mr. McDuffie said he suggested to the 
Treasury that the latter should have the 
delegates submit their vouchers showing 
their expenses and that the matter might 
be taken up by the Committee on Appro- 
priations that a deficiency appropriation 
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Cities Are Urged * 
To Establish Own 
Vocational Work 


Greater Cooperation Sought 
With States in Programs 
For the Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Workers 


States and local communities should co- 
operate more closely in their vocational 
rehabilitation programs, the Federal Board 


for Vocational Education asserts in a bul- 
letin describing rehabilitation as “a social, 


educational, and economic service.” 


The Board advises local communities to 
set up their own facilities for rehabilita- 
tion. A statement summarizing the bul- 
er made public July. 12, follows in full 
ext: 

How 44 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia cooperate with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the rehabilitation for suitable 
employment of those disabled through 
accident or disease, is told in a bulletin 
just released by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. 


Need of Cooperation 


The necessity for organized relationship 
between the State and local rehabilita- 
tion forces and workmen’s compensation 
bureaus, training agencies, social welfare 
agencies, hospitals and clinics, the public 
school system with its facilities for aca- 
demic and vocational educatio., placement 
bureaus for the handicapped, employers, 
and labor groups, is emphasized in the bul- 
letin. 

Vocational rehabilitation, the Board’s 
publication declares, is a social, educa- 
tional, and economic service. Its success, 
therefore, depends upon the degree to 
which its activities are correlated and ar- 
ticulated with other social, educational, 
and economic agencies in State and coms 
munity. . 

Rehabilitation services include locating 
cases of disablement; making a survey of 
the possibilities of rehabilitating them; 
providing physical restoration where this 
is necessary or possible, including the 
furnishing of artificial appliances such 
as arms, legs, or hands; vocational train- 
ing; and supervision. With the multiplic- 
ity of services involved in rehabilitation 
in mind, it is not difficult to understand 
why rehabilitation agencies must correlate 
their services as far as possible with re- 
lated agencies if they are to render effec- 
tive help. 


Local Responsibility 


Emphasizing the advisability of local 
communities setting up their own facili- 
ties for the rehabilitation of their disabled 
citizens, the bulletin points out that the 
local community should shoulder the re- 
sponsibility of rehabilitating citizens who 
incur disability while residing within the 
community limits. It is explained that 
the local agency is in better position to 
understand the needs and to take advan- 
tage of the rehabilitation facilities in its 
territory; that local administration is 
more economical than State administra- 
tion, and that local authorities are in a 
more strategic position than State au- 
thorities to contact local industries for the 
purpose of placing citizens who have been 
fitted for employment in specific occupa- 
tions. 

Other subjects discussed in the bulletin, 
which is issued primarily for the benefit 
of those who are initiating or carrying on 
rehabilitation programs, include the func- 
tions and administration facilities of a 
State rehabilitation program, establish- 
ment of local programs, and case service 
in vocational rehabilitation work. 

“Organization and Administration of a, 
State Program of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion” is the title of the new bulletin of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, which may be obtained from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C, 


Filling Stations Restricted 


A recent ruling of the Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, city council prohibits gaso- 
line filling stations from remaining open 
later than 8 p. m. on week days during 
the Fall and Winter. The ruling does 
not affect Sunday operations which are 
regulated by Dominion statute.—(Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 
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“The small industry is also important | ment control if we are to introduce any) to reap full benefit from special local con- 


Their Value to Man 
The value of forests to man lies in (1) 


in that it thrives in that indispensable | S°mblance Sa 
testing ground of new industries, where | —s ~ 
proven efficiency is the basis for growth. 
While electric washing machines first 
Came out, they were manufactured by | 
hundreds of small specialty concerns. 
Gradually, through efficient operation, 
some establishments outgrew the others, 
so that now about 80 per cent of the 


association. 


over a half-dozen of the most efficient | ity of industrial concerns. 


concerns. The value of such a competi- 
tive selection can not be overemphasized. | 
It has occurred in many lines of manu- 
facturing and is a healthy type of growth | 
that should not be hampered. 
Gains in Small Business 
“At this juncture let me point out that 
the growth of many of our industrial 
giants has meant not less but more busi- | 
ness - our smaller industries. Take the | 
. j 
bile Gdn te ponent te vo ae supplanted the waterfalls as a source of| 
myriad accesseory and specialty manufac-| Power. Shipments anywhere of less than 
— sans ——, on <ee a carload lot became uneconomic. Soon,| 
, the major industry is largely on ae : j 
aeeembling tie Sede of ae © Of | however, there came the construction of 
dustries. Most large plants use the prod-| cellent roads and the development of | 
ucts of hundreds of separate smaller man-| motor-truck transportation. Power was) 
ae = ~~ eee that | developed in central electric plants and| 
regularly cleanin from 2,500 independent | Ustributed cheaply where wanted. The} 
concerns. The giant in such cases is| foothills again hum with the activity of| 
practically the consolidated sales depart-|@ myriad of small diversified industries. | 
ment of the indrvidual smaller units, per- | The depression?—diversification has been 
mitting them to concentrate their en-|a blessing and they are not nearly so| 
ergies on production. | badly off as the big industrial centers of | 
“All industries when they start out are | specialization. What time is inevitably | 
small. We are not so sure now as we! idle has been turned te good use in the} 
once were that it would be best for most | growth of home gardens and in the devel-| 
= Som to become podem. memantine, opment of small community projects. | 
fre is a point of diminishing returns; “Now, how have our smaller concerns | 
both from the point of view of the nation | say . vely i : : a | 
al ke the Stividens mann eae | fared comparatively in the unfortunate 


ufactory at almost every waterfall in the 
foothills of the Berkshires near the Con-| 
necticut Valley. Then when the railroad | 
came up the valley, these plants were} 
| one by one abandoned and the organiza- | 
tions concentrated and merged in the im- 
mediate locality served by the railroad. 


Developments Outlined 
“In most cases coal brought in by rail 


“planless | ditions. 
National planning, it seems| rigid policy framed to function on a na- of the Interior July 11. 
o me, can function without closing up| tional or widespread scale. This has many | 
all our smaller enterprises; it can build! ramifications. 
on such /foundations as the modern trade|a more specific demand, the small plant Says, 
does not have to turn out a composite; Which are valued at nearly $400,000,000 
“Modern transportation developments, | article and then undertake a long and’ annually. 
in both the fields of power and goods,| costly campaign to induce customers to| employed in 
jare also giving us —— —— Soe, eee it. — » a : . 
j is i : : dom in the matter of both size and local-| specific markets the small establishment | 
business is in the hands of something just | T recall when | = also more 
I was a youngster there was a small man-! changes in demand. 


ME ts not bound to adhere to a | estry” made public by the Department 


One-third of the farms, Dr. Greenleaf 


Being able to produce to| produce certain forest products 


handling the enterprises, 
3,653 of whom are foresters, forest rangers, 
accommodate | and timber cruisers. The leaflet, which 
| is one of a series og guidance to students 
Opportunities Discussed | in selecting a profession, calls attention 
“This leads us to another consideration: | - the — that ery cH among the 
The chief characteristics of business in the | ee eee - sows see 
last few years have been rapid change leaflet: 
and declining volume. At the same time A New Profession 


the smaller establishments have been in a |_ Forestry is among the newer professions. 
particularly straiegic position with respect | It is an outdoor occupation concerned with 
to the handling of small orders and quick | the conservation of our natural resources, 
deliveries, and nave taken advantage of | management of #4orest lands, and utiliza- 
their opportunities. The result has been | tion of the forests. 
that while conditions have been generally| The forester has a wide variety of du- 
poor many of the small concerns have | ties. His chief interest is in forest prob- 
been carrying on profitably as usual. }lems and land administration. Coupled 
“There are several basic trends in the | with this interest he must be a potential 
field of small industries as a whole that | organizer with ability for leadership if he 
have taken place in the postwar period is to be promoted to supervisory positions. 
It has been assumed for a number of years | From a technical standpoint he must be 
that the greater the consolidation the | able to estimate forest tracts according to 
greater the economy that could be ef-| life history, growth, productive capacity, 
fected and the greater the resulting | and be able to appraise timber. He may 
profits. In the past, the awnouncement | elect forest research work which is in- 
of a new industrial merger has been suffi- | creasing and for which managerial ability 
cient cause for a stock market boom. is not a prerequisite. He-administers for- 
‘During the past two years adversity| est business with a view to lowering the 
has led to a new questioning of old be-/ cost of lumbering and to increasing the 
liefs, particularly as regards size; and/use of forest products. He carries out 
there seems to be some indicaiton statisti- | plans to protect the forests from destruc- 
cally that the trend toward large enter-| tive fires, pests, and diseae. He supervises 


prises, which has been significant over a/the grazing of livestock on f 
period of years, has definitely turned. A} . . perce Para, 9 


Being in closer touch with its | 


quickly 


More than 200,000 persons are! 


tional information was taken from the) 


He must acquire both a scientific train-| 


learning more on this score as we pro- 
gress under changed conditions. 

“With an increasing density of popula- 
tion in this country it is becoming less and 
less necessary to cover the whole United 
States market in order to enable a concern 
to have a sufficient volume of busines to 
be of efficient productive size. This means 
that the smaller plant will be at an in- 
creasing advantage with respect to its own 
locality, in which it can concentrate its 


business at great savings in distribution as | 


well as manufacturing. 
Trade Associations 
“Some of the major advantages of large- 


economic weather we have been experi- 
;encing since 1929? Instead of being the 
| first to be swallowed up in the whirl of 
|changing conditions, they have proven 
| more responsive and adaptable and hence 
| better able to cope with the more intense 
| struggle for survival. 

“Let me mention a few of these points 
|of superiority im meeting current condi- 
tions, and refer lo a few specific cases in 
illustration. ; 

Ownership and Management 


“In the smaller industries, ownership 
|}and management are both closer to the 
| job and everything that happens to the 


study of earnings made by over 1,100 in-| ing and woods experience in forest work. 


scale organization in the fields of market-| job. At the same time there is a concen- | 


dividual industrial concerns during the 
past 20 
having investments of less than $2,000,000 
each had rates of earnings 26 per cent 
greater than firms with larger invest- 
}ments. Large size alone, in other words, 
while impressive, is by no means the basic 
reason for success. z 
Trends in Industrial Growth 
“As the census Gata for 1929 become 
available, we note some further interest- 


ing trends in the field of our industrial 
organization. 


years showed that those firms | 


He must be in good physical condition, be- 
|cause his work often necessitates long 
|tramps and hard travel through the 
| wilderness, where progress is slow and 
| exhausting. He must be quick to act on 
his own initiative whgn occasion demands. 
| It is usually necessary for him to make 
bes home neay his forest, usually in a 


in the group with products valued at less 
than $500,000. 
“Another interesting change of trend is 


|brought out with regard to the number 


| 


ing and of industrial research are no 
longer exclusively available to the giant 
concern. Tremendous strides have been 
made recently in the developmnt of active 
and effective trade association, which en- 
able the smaller manufacturers to handle 


cooperatively their common problems and| course, as the volume of business declines | 


projects which are too large for them to 
deal with individually. There is an in- 
creasing tendency for smaller concerns to 
cooperate in this field and obtain many of 


| tration of authority which facilitates 
| quick action. All of this tends to elimi- 
|nate the slow and complicated red tape 
|of big business that leads to expensive 
|delay and costly overhead. This latter 
becomes of increasing importance, of 


and such costs liave to be spread over a 
smaller turnover 

“Another closely allied advantage of the 
small business under present conditions is 


“In the postwar period, until recently,| of firm members and proprietors in man- 
|there has been a steady decline both in| ufacturing industries. There was a decline 
|the number of firms and in the ratio of| from 173 thousand in 1921 to 133 thousand 
the smaller firms to the total. This trend! in 1925, but this trend was sharply ter- 
had changed, however, by 1929, a substan- |minated by 1927 and the total number 
tial increase in the number and the pro-|head started to increase by 1929. 

portion of smaller firms having taken place| “The indications are, then, that the 
since 1925. The figures also show that in|smaller establishments, after some post- 
1929 well over two-thirds of the total| war losses, were holding their own and 
|number of manufacturing establishments|even gaining ground, in competition, be- 
were in the smaller group, with an out-| fore the present depression set in. 

put of products valued at less than $100,-| “I see no grounds for being pessimistic 
000, while 90 per cent of the firms were| about the future of our small concerns.” 





| forest products, (2) opportunities for 


financial investments, (3) employment, 
|}and (4) such indirect effects of forests 
| as protection to watersheds from which 
| water for domestic and other uses is de- 
rived, control of flood waiters, and holding 


the soil, thus preventing devastating ero- 
sion and silting. 


The annual value of forest products 
alone is estimated at more than $2,232,- 


United States produce certain forest prod- 
ucts, the annual worth of which is nearly 
$400,000,000. In the handling of these 
large enterprises, there were employed, ac- 
cording to the 1920 census, 205,315 lumber- 
men, raftsmen, and woodchoppers; 3,653 
foresters, forest rangers, and timber cruis- 
ers; and 8,410 owners and managers of 
log and timber camps. 

“Forest reserves’ were authorized by 
Congress in 1891, the Yellowstone Park 
Timberland Reserve being the first, and 
later (1907) became known as national 
forests. These are Federal forest properties 
administered ‘by the United States Forest 
Service. There are now 151 national forests 
ee 185,251,582 acres (June 30, 

), 
|these areas are privately owned. More 
than 2,000,000 acres of the tracts are 
open, unproductive lands that can be re- 
| stored to productivity within a reasonable 
time only by tree planting. Most of these 
| forests are in the far West and are cared 





*\for to maintain timber supplies, benefit 
|streamflows, improve and protect the forest |' 


| growth, to make their resources useful to 
| the public both in business and land man- 
| agement, to grow crops of wood and forage, 
to yield fish and game, and to serve as 
public playgrounds. 


List of Requirements 


The Forest Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture is the greatest 
single employer of foresters in the United 
States, although the majortiy of trained 
foresters are employed by the States, 
municipalities, private enterprises, and col- 
|leges. To enter the Forest Service a can- 
didate must take civil service examinations 
either as “junior forester,” a highly tech- 
nical examination requiring college train- 
ing, or as “forest ranger,” @ more practical 
examination, requiring certain training 
and woods experience. Outdoor employ- 
ment in the Forest Service is limited to 
men. Women are employed in the offices 
as clerks, stenographers, draftsmen, artists, 
etc., through civil service at salaries vary- 
ing from $1,260 to $2,600 annually. Ex- 
service men are favored on examination; 
age limits are waived for veterans honor- 
ably discharged from military or naval 
service, and those who pass have five points 
added to the actual rating on examination, 
or 10 points if they were disabled in 
service. 





000,000; one-third of all the farms in the | 


of which 24,463,895 acres within | 
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Senate Approves 


Plan for System of 
Home Loan Banks 


Amendment Reduces Divi- 
sional Institutions to Four 
From Twelve as Proposed 
In Original Bill 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
the bank that funds may not be acquired 
otherwise. 

A second amendment, held by Senators 
in debate to be of consequence, would per- 
mit liquidation of a home loan by the 
tender of bonds of the particular loan 
bank. In other words, should a borrower 
become able to acquire bonds of the bank 
at a price less than par, the bank would 
be obliged to accept them in payment of 
the loan if they were offered. 

Reconsideration by Senate 

The passage of the bill followed imme- 
diately upon a reversal by the Senate of 
its previous action on two amendments, 





}both of which were held to be fundamen- 
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tal in character. Senator Couzens (Rep.), 
of Michigan, submitted an amendment 
that would have substituted for the home 
loan bank system a home loaning divi- 
sion in the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, which would have had $400,000,- 
009 of Corporation funds with which to 
operate. It was planned as an emergency 
proposition, and the Senate accepted that 
last week by a vote of 34 to 32. 

On motion of Senator Carey (Rep.), of 
Wyoming, however, the Senate voted, 46 
to 23, to reconsider the action. Upon re- 
consideration, it rejected the Couzens 
amendment. This action restored to the 
bill the original home loan bank system 
which had been sponsored by Senator) 
Watson (Rep.), of Indiana. | 


Time Limitation Rejected, 

The second amendment of consequence 
which had previously been adopted, and 
on which the Senate reversed itself imme- 
diately to passage of the measure, was & 
proposal to limit the life of the banks to 
@ maximum of 15 years. This proposal, 
by Senator Walcot (Rep.), of Connecticut, 
would have allowed the banks to lend over 
a@ period of five years and then would 
have allowed an additional 10 years within 
which to liquidate. The Walcot amend- 
ment was reconsidered and rejected with- 
out debate and without a record vote, 
upon a motion of Senator George (Dem.), 
of Georgia. 

Senator Couzens, who had opposed the 
Joan bank principle since the beginning, 
made a final effort to convince the Senate 
of weaknesses in the program and asserted 
that’ there ought to be no such action, 
unless it were taken on the basis of an 
emergency and so limited. 

He repeated at length testimony given 
before the committee that had held hear- 
ings and warned the Senate that it would 
be putting the Government further into 
the banking business by enactment of such 
legislation. 

Adoption of the Carey motion for re- 
consideration of the vote which placed the 
home loan financing in the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation was urged by 
Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New York, 
who told the Senate that there was an 
organized effort under way to kill the 
home loan legislation. 

Opposition of Bankers 

“Only yesterday,” he said, “there was a) 
meeting in New York where plans were 
made to load this bill down with amend- 
ments so it will be worth nothing. These 
‘banksters’ are not going to let this home 
loan bank plan be adopted and become 
law, if they can help it.” 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
minority leader, said he had voted against 
the Couzens plan because he did not be- 
lieve it was a practical solution for the 
problem. He said the Fihance Corpora- 
tion was in no position to handle the 
business on a satisfactory basis under the 
law creating it. He argued further that 
the short term loans which the Finance 
Corporation may make will not allow 
sufficient time for the building and loan 
associations and other borrowers to ad- 
just themselves on that basis of financ- 
ing. 

To Meet Abnorma™ Conditions 

Senator Robinson’s argument was denied 
by Senator Couzens, who manitained that 
the Finance Corporation could meet all 
of the requiremefits. He added that build- 
ing and loan associations had always bor- 
rowed from banks on short-term paper. 
Senator Robinson replied that such bor- 
rowings had been in normal times. “And 
normal operations are not going .on now,” 
he added. 

In explaining that he intended to vote 
against reconsideration, Senator Dill 
(Dem.), of Washington, asserted he was 
going to “go slow” in voting to set up a} 
new banking system. He described the) 
experience of the Federal farm loan sys- 
tem as “anything but pleasant,” and said 
he did not propose to “plunge into another | 
one like it.” 

“The farm loan banks have been forced 
to take over literally millions of acres,” 
said Senator Dill, “and I am not in favor 
of the creation of another bank system | 
that is. going to have to absorb a lot of! 
bad mortgages on city property, too.” 


Tobacco Consumption 
Increases in Britain 


Recent Reversal Said to Raise 
Level to That of Year Ago 


Tobacco consumption increased in the 
United Kingdom in April and May and ex- 
ceeded consumption during the same 
months of 1931 after running below for 
the first three months of the year, the 
Department of Agriculture stated July 11. 
The amount used in the first five months 
was brought up by this reversal of the 
trend to about the same level as a year 
ago, the Department said. The statement 
follows in full text: 

The consumption of tobacco products in 
the United Kingdom during the first five 
months of this year was equal approxi- 
mately to that of the corresponding period 
of last year, according to J. B. Hutson, 
Tobacco specialist of the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service in Berlin. During January, 
February, and March this year withdrawals 
of tobacco for domestic consumption 
were well below those of the correspond- 
ing months last year and it began to ap- 
pear that consumption, which, prior to 
that time, had been maintained at a high 
level compared with most other countries, 
might decline materially. However, with- 
drawals during April and May were above 
those of the corresponding months of last 
year and total withdrawals for the period 


January to May inclusive were not greatly | 


different from those of last year. 

In spite of the maintenance of domes- 
tic consumption of tebacco products, con- 
sumption by manufacturers of all impor- 
tant types of tobacco imported from the 
United States during the first five months 
of this year were 25 per cent below those 
of the corresponding period of last year. 
It is estamated that more than half of this 
decline is reflected in reduced stocks. The 
remainder ‘is due, in part, to the increased 





House Prepares for Early 


Changed After Presidential Veto 





{Continued from Page 1.] 
adequate for their undertaking, for the 


purpose of enabling them to finance the 
carrying and orderly marketing of stable 
commodities produced in the United 
States.” The House Committee left this 
paragraph in the bill. 

(3) The House Committee amended the 
bill to provide that half of the capital of | 
the agricultural credit corporations per- 
mitted under the bill must be subscribed 
by private interests. 

(4) The provision included by the Sen- 
ate Committee to extend the rediscount | 
privileges of Federal reserve banks was not | 
incorporated in the House Committee | 
proposal. 

(5) The Senate Committee eliminated 
the provision authorizing an appropriation 
of $7,436,000 to be used for technical con-| 
struction in the Army Air Corps, but this 
was retained in the House bill. 


Clause Dealing With 


Road Construction 


(6) The Senate Committee retained the 
language providing that none of the 
money appropriated by the bill for public 
construction, except that for road con- 
struction, “shall be expended if the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury certifies to the Presi- 
dent that the amount necessary for such 
expenditure is not available and can not 
be obtained upon reasonable terms,” while 
the House Committee substituted language 
providing that except for roads and trails 
“such work shall not be initiated except 
on certificate of the Secretary of Treas- 
ury that the funds necessary are available 
and can be obtained without interference 
with the current financing operations of 
the Government.” 

Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
sponsor of the Senate measure, explained 
orally following the Banking and Currency 
Committee action, that he would submit 
an amendment on the floor to the eifect 
that no loan could be made available to 
any financial institution of which any 
member or director is or has been a mem- 
ber of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Board within a 12-month period. 
Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, will 
sponsor an amendment from the floor, it 
was explained, to carry out the recom- 
mendations of President Hoover in re-| 
gard to increasing the Board of the Re-| 
construction Finance Corporation. 
Before the Ways and Means Committee 
approved its measure, Representatives 
Rainey and Hawley, and Treadway (Rep.), 
of Stockbridge, Mass., called on President 
Hoover at the White House to ascertain 
what he would approve in the measure, 
and the Undersecretary of the Treasury, 
A. A. Ballantine, sat part of the time 
with the: Committee while it had the new 
measure under consideration. 


Provisions Approved 


By Senate Committee 


The Senate bill as approved by the| 
Banking and Currency Committee .con- 
tains the following provisions: 

Title I. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is authorized to make ad- 
vances to States upon requests of gov- 
ernors for furnishing “relief and work re- 
lief to needy and distressed people,” in 
total amount not to exceed $300,000,000. 
Distribution is to be made on a basis of 
need rather than population. Settlement 
may be made by agreement between the 
corporation and the State or by annual 
deductions, beginning th 1935, from Fed- 
eral apportionments to State for highway 
aid. 
The title contains provision also for 
loans, with approval of the Governor of | 
the State, to any municipality or political 
subdivision of a State, provided suitable | 
terms for settlement can be agreed upon. | 

Under this title no‘loan to any State 
may exceed 15 per cent of the total 
amount available. 

Title I1—Five types of loans are pro-| 
vided under this title, all for self-liqui- 
dating projects. These are the preferred 
classes of loans specified under this title 
in the vetoed bill. They are: 

1. Loans to States, municipalities, public | 
agencies, corporations, etc., for self-liqui- 
dating projects, such loans to be made 
through purchase of securities of the 
State or municipality, or otherwise. 





UNITED 


Proceedings of 


Senate | 


HE Senate convened at 11 a. m., July 

12, with the Carey motion for recon- 
sideration of the vote by which the 
amendment to the home financing leg- 
islation, creating a home loan division 
in the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, was approved, as the pending busi- 
ness. (Discussion ,on page 1.) 

Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut, offered a resolution to request the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service to ascertain what constitutes an 
intoxicating beverage. Senator Shep- 
pard (Dem.), of Texas, objected to im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution. 

Senator Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona, 
suggested that Senator Bingham seek a 
prohibition “test” vote by submitting a 
resolution proposing repeal of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, and such an amend- 
ment was offered. (Discussion on 
page 3.) 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, minority leader, protested against 
the Senate taking up irrelevant matters. 

Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York, urged the Senate to reconsider its 
vote on the Couzens amendment creat- 
ing the home loan division for financing 
home owners through the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. Other Sena- 
tors took part in the debate. 

Opposition to the Watson program, 
originally in the home loan bill, for a 
system of home loan banks, was ex- 
pressed by Senator Couzens (Rep.), of 
Michigan, sponsor of the Finance Corpo- 
ration method of relief. 


ator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, asked 
the House to return a bill (H. R. 12281), 
passed July 11, relating to certain 
matters in Alaska. 

Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut, asked unanimous consent to amend 
the Couzens substitute home loan plan 
so that the term “State” would be inter- 
preted to include territories. The 
amendment was ruled out of order, in 


sideration. \ 
Remarks made in debate in the Eng- 
lish Parliament July 11, as reported in 
the press, were discussed by Senator 
Johnson (Rep.), of California. 
Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
| Foreign Relations, announced a con- 
| versation with the Secretary of State on 
the same subject and stated that this 





use of Empire-grown tobacco, and, in part. 
to :.educed exports of manufactured 
cigarettes. 





Government had not held conversations 
| in regard to the settlement at Lausanne. 


j (Discussion on page 1.) 


i; mainder by taxes.” 


| Explanation of Term 


|of agricultural supplies abroad. 


| roads. 


The Senate, through request of Sen- | 


view of the pending motion for recon- | 





Action on Plan 


2. Loans to corporations formed to pro- 
vide housing for families of low income, 
reconstruction of slum areas which are 
regulated by State or municipal law, the 
projects to be self-liquidating in character. 

3. Loans to private corporations for con- 
struction, etc., of bridges, tunnels, docks, 
viaducts, water works, canals, markets, de- 
voted to public use and self-liquidating | 
in character. 

4. Loans to private limited dividend cor- 
porations for protection and development 
of forests and other renewable natural 
resources, State-regulated and self-liqui- 
dating. 

5. Loans to aid in financing construc- 
tion of “any publicly-owned bridge to be 
used for railroad, railway, and highway 
uses, the construction cost of which will 
be returned in part by means of tolls, | 
fees, rents or other charges, and the re- 
The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation is authorized to pur- 
chase bonds of any State, municipality, 
etc., for financing such construction. 


‘Self Liquidating’ 

The title provides that “a project shail 
be deemed to be self-liquidating if such 
project will be made self-supporting and 


financially solvent and if the construction 
cost thereof will be returned within a 
reasonable period by means of tolls, fees, 
rents, or other charges, or by such other 
means as may be prescribed by the statutes | 
which provide for the project.” 

Monthly reports are to be required show- 
ing names of borrdwers and amounts ex- 
pended. 

Loans may be made for financing sales 


The Corporation is authorized to create 
regional agricultural credit corporations 
in any of the 12 Federal reserve districts 
with a paid-up capital of not less than 
$3,000,000. 

No loan may be made to a railroad or 
receiver of a railroad except on the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

A total of $1,800,000,000 is provided 
through obligations of the Corporation for 
carrying out these two titles of the bill, 
$300,000,000 for the first and $1,500,000,- 
000 for the second. 


Section on Dicsounting 


Notes for Individuals 
The following provision also is included 
under title two: 


Section 208. Section 13 of the Federal | 


eserve Act, as amended, is further 
amended by adding after the second para- 
graph thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“In unusual and exigent circumstances, 
the Federal-Reserve Board, by the affirma- 
tive vote of not less than five members, 
may authorize any Federal reserve bank, 
during such periods as the said Board may 
determine, at rates established in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 14, 
subdivision (d), of this act, to discount 
for any individual or corporation notes, 
drafts, and bills of exchange of the same 
kinds and maturities made eligible for dis- 
count for member banks under other pro- 
visions of this act when such notes, drafts, 
and bills of exchange are endorsed and 
otherwise secured to the satisfaction of 
the Federal reserve bank: Provided, That 
before discounting any such notes, draft, 
or bill of exchange for any individual or 
corporation the Federal reserve banks 
shall obtain evidence that such individual 


or corporation is unable to secure adequate | 


credit accommodations from other bank- 
ing institutions. 


ject to such limitations, restrictions, and 
regulations as the Federal Reserve Board 
may prescribe. No note, draft or bill of 


|for consideration of that resolution met| 


| (Dem.), of Texas. 


All such discounts for | 
individuals or corporations shall be sub-| 


Senate Resolution 
Asks Definition of 
Intoxicating Beer 
Measure Would Direct Pub- 
lic Health Service to De-| 


fine Intoxciating Liquor 
Under 18th Amendment | 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

ters “wholly irrelevant” to the subject 
which it was committed to consider. Sena- 
tor Robinson criticized Senator Watson 
(Rep.), of Indiana, majority leader, when 
the latter. offered no objection to the move 
to consider prohibition questions. 

Senator Bingham’s resolution calling 
for an inquiry by the Surgeon General) 
of the Public Health Service among physi- | 
cians and other authorities as to what 
constituted an intoxicating beverage was) 
offered, its sponsor said, as a result of 
debate on his beer amendment that had} 
been defeated when he proposed it as a} 
“rider” to the home loan legislation. { 


He told the Senate there had been so| 
much doubt expressed by Senators on the} 
question of whether a beer containing 3.45 
per cent of alcohol by volume was intoxi-| 
cating in fact, that he desired to have) 
science solve the problem. His request! 


with an objection by Senator Sheppard | 


Real Proposal Offered 


Senator Ashurst in challenging Senator 
Bingham to submit the resolution provid- 
ing for a vote on repeal by State conven- 
tions declared he was “tired” of being 
called timid, and that he was convinced 
no Senator would “dodge” a test vote on 
the main issue. 

He declared that the Connecticut Sena- 
tor had been employing “a left handed 
cunning” in his method of approach to a 
change in the prohibition policy and gave 
that as the reason for the several failures 
which Senator Bingham has met with} 
prohibition proposals. 

After Senator Bingham’s repeal proposal 
was read, Senator Robinson gained the| 
floor to criticize the course being pur- 
sued. He said that while he was not go-| 
ing to avoid a vote on the prohibition | 
question, he was going to insist “at this 
time that the Senate business proceed in 
an orderly manner.” 

Text of Resolution 
: bg Bingham resolution follows in full 
ext: 

Whereas there appears to be some doubt | 
in the minds of certain Senators as to 
what constitutes intoxicating liquor within 
the meaning of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution: Therefore,.be it 

Resolved, That the Surgeon General of 
the United States Public Health Service 
is requested to make inquiry among the 
leading physicians and chemists in the 
United States as to the amount of alcghol 
a beverage may contain without Seeae ae 
toxicating, and to report to the Senate at 
the earliest practicable date the consensus 


| bill which permits the Department of the 


| be made pending an examination by Con- 


}a bushel of the returns from their crops 
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Senate Considers Revised Bill 
To Provide Government Relief 


Postal Site Sought 
In New York City 


President Signs Bill Allowing 
Negotiation and Appraisal 
Of Various Locations 





President Hoover m approving July 12 a 


Treasury to appraise and negotiate for a 
post office site in New York City issued 
a statement saying that the measure, how- 
ever, does not commit the Government to 
purchase and that no commitment would 


during the next session of Congress. The 
statement follows in full text: 

The President said: 

“I have today signed H. R. 12360 which 
permits the Treasury Department to ap- 
praise and negotiate for a post office site| 
in the City of New York. This bill is puerly 
permissive and does not commit the Gover~ 
ernment to purchase and no commitment 
will be made before the congressional au- 
thorities have an opportunity to examine 
into the matter during the next session. 

“I made this statement because a num-} 
ber of protests have been received from 
other property owners in New York City 
under the impression that the law pfovides 
for the acquisition of the property con- 
cerned at a specifis price which is not the} 
case.” 


Costs of Harvesting 
Payable From Returns 
Of Mortgaged Crops 


Ruling. of Department of | 
Agriculture Not to Apply 
Where Loans Have Been| 


Made on Seed Liens 


Farmers will be permitted under certain | 
conditions to use not to exceedd 4 cents; 


of wheat and rye, and not to, exceed 2| 
cents a bushel from oats and barley, to 
pay “necessary items of harvesting ex- 
pense,” where the crops are covered by 
mortgages given as security for loans from 
the Government, according to a message 
just sent by the Department of Agricul- 
ture to -egional offices handling the loans. 

This arrdngement does not apply where 
the Government took seed liens as dis- 
tinguished from crop mortgages, the De- 
partment said, payment of the seed liens 
being required before any part of the pro- | 
ceeds of the crop is used. 

The message sent to the regional offices, 
made public, July 12, at the Department, 
follows in full text: 

To provide for necessary items of har- 
vesting expense, borrowers of crop pro- 
duction loans will be permitted, under cer- 
tain conditions, to use not to exceed 4 
cents per bushel from proceeds of sales 
of wheat and rye and 2 cents per bushel 
from proceeds of sales of oats and barley 





of opinion with respect thereto. 





American Participation 
In Debt Agreement Denied 


(Continued from Page, 1.] 

| gratified that our Goverment has ex- 
pressed itself. I am delighted to hear that 
our Government considers that there is 
no relation between reparations and debts. 
While I welcome what the Government of 
| the United States has just said to us, I 
| still remeber and still cannot forget, re- 
ferring in this connection to the message 
of the President to the Congress last De- 
cember.” 

The press quotations read by Senator 
| Borah follows: 

“Mr. Churchill said: ‘If the settlement 
at Lausanne =~ conditioned upon a set- 
tlement of our debt to the United States 
and its ratification was to be delayed un- 
til then, all -this Lausanne ,pact has 





exchange discounted under the provisions 
of this paragraph shall be eligible as col- 


lateral security for Federal reserve notes.” | ject to ratification, and I can not feel any | 


The third title of the bill provides for 
appropriation of $322,224,.000 for public 
construction, including $120,000,000 for 
This title is much the same as 
in the bill sent the President and vetoed. 
It includes provision for construction of 
military posts. 


In the CONGRESS of the 


STATES 


July 12, 1932 


Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennes- 
see, called up a resolution asking the 
President to inform the Senate as to any 
activity the Government may have had 
in the matter. The resolution was re- 
ferred to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 


was received from the President. 
Senate voted, 47 to 23, to reconsider the 
Couzens amendment to create a home 
loan division in the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation as a substitute for 
the Watson home loan bank plan. 

Without a record-vote, the Senate re- 
versed itself and rejected the home loan 
division plan amendmen}, thus restoring 
the home loan bank provision to the bill. 

Without debate and by a viva voce 
vote the Senate adopted the motion by 
Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, to 
| reconsider the amendment by Senator 
Walcott (Rep.), of Connecticut, which 
| would limit the lending period of the 
banks to five years and would require 
pared liquidation within 10 years there- 
after. 


Without a.record vote, the Walcot 
amendment was rejected, and the pro- 
visions of the bill granting charters to 
the banks in perpetuity were agreed to. 

Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
a in opposition to the home loan 
The home loan bank will was passed 

by the Senate by a viva voce vote, and 


to adjust differences. 


Senate the bill (H. R. 9642) the high- 
way construction 
made the unfinished business on the 
preceding day to expedite consideration 
of relief legislation. 

Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, 
offered an amendment permitting sav- 
ings banks to borrow under the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Act. 
This amendment was adopted without a 
record vote, as was an amendment by 
Senator Byrnes (Dem.), of South Caro- 
lina, prohibiting the Corporation from 
making loans to finance sales of cotion 
held by the Federal Farm Board or the 
Stabilization Corporation. 

Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
offered an amendment to strike out the 
section of the relief bill providing for 





ment was rejected by a vote of 17 to 45. 
Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
acting by direction of the Committee 


| on Banking and Currency, offered an } 


A message transmitting nominations | 
The | 


a@ conference with the House was asked | 
The Vice President laid before the | 


measure which was | 


financing sales of surplus agricultural | 
products in foreign markets. The amend- | 


| dropped to a far lower plane. e can not 
|Say Europe saved, but only is saved sub- 


solid benefit has been obtained.’ 
| Mr. Chamberlain Quoted 


“Mr. Chamberlain said: ‘After all we 
|have been in touch at Lausanne not only 
| with European representatives but had an 
|Opportunity for conversations with repre- 
sentatives of the United States.’” 
Senator McKellar’s resolution follows in 
1) text: 

Whereas, it is stated in Associated Press 
‘and other dispatches appearing in re- 
| Sponsible newspapers that the United 
| States Government has expressed to for- 
}eign nations indebted to it a willingness 
| to consider further reductions in the in- 
debtedness of said nations in view of the 
— Lausanne reparations proposal; 
| and, 

Whereas the Congress of the United 
| States (which alone has power to modify 
| the debt settlements heretofore made) has 
Officially declared by H. J. Res. 147 its 
| unwillingness to cancel or further to re- 
;duce the indebtedness of said nations: 
| Therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the President of the 
| United States is requested to inform the 
| Senate whether there is any foundation for 
the statements made in said dispatches 
concerning the United States participation 
in said reparations negotiations; and espe- 
cially if he directed our representatives, 
Gibson and Davis, or any other represent- 
| atives, to take part in said reparations ne- 
| gotiations, and if they actually did so; if 
| they made an express or implied agree- 
ment to submit to the Congress the ques- 
| tion of a cancellation or reduction of the 
| debts of the United States; the nature and 
extent of the negotiations about United 
States debt settlements since the passage 
of H. J. Res. 147; if they, and if the Pres- 
ident, had knowledge of the secret “gen- 
| tlemen’s agreement” before it was pyb- 
lished; and if so, by what authority any 
representative of the United States had 
taken such action in view of the existence 
|}of H. J. Res. 147. 


‘fu 


amendment to increase the membership 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to eight and to relieve the Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board and the 
| Farm Loan Commissioner from further 
service on the board in accordance with 
President Hoover’s recommendation of 
July 11. Before the amendment was 
adopted, the number of directors was 
reduced from eight to six. 

The Senate continued consideration 
of the bill in night session. 


v 
House of Representatives 
HE House met at noon on July 12. 


z 


sent to have until midnight to file the 
revised relief bill to accord with the 
President's recommendations, as agreed 
| to by the Ways and Means Committee, 
and that Committee’s report thereon. A 
rule was submitted by the Rules Com- 
mittee for immediate consideration of 
the new bill on July 13. (Discussion on 
page 1.) 

Members of the Committee on Rules 
discussed the action of the Committee 
in postponing investigation of the Treas- 
ury Department ana the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

The House devoted most of the day’s 





Majority Leader Rainey (Dem,), of 
Carrollton, Ill.. secured unanimous con- 


covered by mortgages to the Government, 
Secretary Hyde has announced. 


Priority of Seed Liens 


| The laws of some States make definite 
| provision for priority of claims against 
{the crop; seed liens having first priority, 
followed by thresher’s and labor liens. In 
|those States where the Crop Production 
Loan Office took a seed lien as security 
‘for all or part of the loan, the payment 
of the seed lien in full must be made be- 
fore other bills are paid. 

The use of not to exceed the amounts 
above specified for payment of bills for 
twine, fuel and oil for harvesting, and 
necessary repairs to harvesting machinery, 
may precede the making of payments on 
Government loans secured by crop mort- 
gages (not seed liens), whether for ad- 
vances made in 1932 or previous years. 
| The total allowance to any borrower, 
however, must not exceed actual expen- 
ditures for twine, repairs to harvesting ma- 
chinery, and fuel and oil for harvesting. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, however, 
can be responsible for such exemption only 


Measure for Withdrawal of | 


| Mr. Tinkham stated. 






Request to Recall 
Geneva Delegates 
Is Made in House 


America From Arms Con-| 
ference Offered by Repre-| 
sentative Tinkham 


Declaring that the general disarmament | 
conference at Geneva, Switzerland, has at- 
tempted to guarantee peace in Europe even | 
at the expense of involving the United 
States in war, that the Geneva conference | 


has proven a fiasco, and that any: Amer- 
ican commitment there would be dan- 
gerous, Representative Tinkham (Rep.), 
of Boston, Mass., introduced a resolution 
July 12 demanding that the American rep- 
resentatives at the conference be recalled. 
“No better illustration of the danger 
of the participation of the United States 
in European political affairs can be found 
than its present participation in the gen- 
eral disarmament conference at Geneva,” 


Grouping of Powers 


“The history of international affairs for 
centures shows a grouping of powers in 
Europe for their own advantage. Such a 
grouping exists today in.Europe. It would 
be impossible for the United States to 
participate in an international confer- 
erce of the kind proposed without moral 
or other commitment. Any commitment 
of American itnerests in advance to such 
groups must inevitably result in ruinous 
and fatal consequences to American peace. 

The United States should be guided by 
history and reality, and not be governed 
by emotionality and sentimentality. 

“Disarmament in Europe is a political 
question for Europe to settle. For the 
United States to dictate to Europe as to 
her“needs and policies not only is inde- 
fensible but must be offensive. 


Says France Seeks Guarantees 


“France with her allies domintes the Eu- 
ropean continent, economically, militarily 
and politically. For years she has in- 
sisted that she will not disarm unless she 
is given political guarantees which’ she 
deems as adequate as those she now pos- 
sesses in her military force. In these cir- 
cumstances, disarmament in Europe is not 
possible without the giving of these guaran- 
tees to France. It is for Europe to decide 
whether these guarantees should be given. 
The United States should not be a party in 
the settlement of this purely European 
question. 

“The United States should withdraw at 
once from participation in the present 
general disarmament conference. This 
conference has proved a complete fiasco, 
and I am today offering a resolution pro- 
viding for the immediate withdrawal of 
the American delegates and the immediate 
termination of any further expenditure | 
on that account.” 


Report on Army Bill 
Approved by House 








Proposal to Retire 2,000 Of-| 
ficers Is Eliminated 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Appropriations, moved to concur in the 
Senate amendments maintaining the 
present officer strength of 12,000, with the 
compromise reduction amendment to the 
Senate language for “not to exceed an 
average of 12,000 commissioned officers up 
to and including Sept. 30, 1932, and after 
such date, up to and including June 30, 
1933, of not. to exceed 11,000.” 
_ This compromise for reduction was re- 
jected on a roll call vote by 154 ayes to 
175 nays. The House then by viva voce 
vote adopted a motion by Representative 
Barbour (Rep.), of Fresno, Calif., agree- 
ing to the Senate amendment retaining 
| the 12,000-officer strength, which now re- 
tains, instead of retiring the officers as 
contemplated by the Collins proposal. 





as it concerns mortgages given to secure 
jliens to him for crop production loans 
in 1932 or previous years. All borrowers 
|who have executed mortgages on their 
| 1932 crops to other parties should obtain 
the consent of such mortgagees for appli- 
;cation of any part of the proceeds from 
\the crop for the payment of twine and 
similar supply bills ahead of payments 
on such mortgages. 





Bills and Resolutions 
Pending in Congress 








New Measures Introduced and 
Changes in Status 


Banks 
| Changes in status: 
H. R. 1 To create Fedl. home-loan 


| banks, to provide for supervision thereof. 
| Passed H. June 15. Passed 8. July 12. 
; Bridges 


Changes in status: 
8. 4741. Ohio River, Wellsburg, W. Va., bridge. 

| Passed S. July 11. Passed H. July 12. 
District of Cotumpbia 

status: 

To amend charter of Firemen’s 

Insurance Co. of eae and George- 

town, in District. Passed S. Mar. 10. Passed 

H. July 11. : 

Bills introduced: 
S. 4969. Capper. 


Changes in 
8. 2958 


To regulate practice of 
rofessional engincering, creating registration 
oard for professional engineers of District; 
District of Columbia. 

Employes 


Government 
Bills introduced: 

S. J. Res. 200. Shipstead. Relating to leave 
with pay for employes of G. P. O.; lie on 
table. 

Parks 
| Bills introduced; 

H. R. 12941. Luce To create nati. 
trust fund board; Public Lands. 

Prohibition 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12942. 

Prohibition Act; 


park 


Corning. 
Judiciary. 
Taxation 


To amend Natl. 


Bills introduced: 

S. J. Res. 196. Frazier (for Thomas of Okla.) 
| Relating to payment of interest in connection 
| with certain judgments and overpayments of 
| taxes; Finance. 


| Territories 

| Changes in status: 

| H. R. 12281. To encourage mining of coal 
adjacent to Alaska Railroad in Alaska. Passed 

| H. June 27. Passed S. July 11. 


| 

session to consideration of the confer- 
ence report on the War Department ap- 
propriation bill, which was agreed to. 
(Discussion of the bill is printed on 
page 1.) 

Representative Britten (Rep.), of Chi- 
cago, Ill., challenged Speaker Garner to 
get the House Committee on Rules to 
act for Volsteaa Act modification and 
read excerpts from a letter of President 
Hoover, then, on June 4, 1918, Federal 
Food Administrator, as indicating “he 
would sign a bill” on the subject now. 

The House at 5:49 p. m., adjourned 
| until noon, July 13. 








TheTRAYMORE 














Representative Barbour, making his 
ccessful effort to save the officers from 
e proposed retirement, pointed out that 

the men were retired they would be ren- 
| dering no service whatsoever, although 
| drawing three-fourths pay, and the money 
would be a total loss from efficiency stand- 
point. He said it would mean employing 
a large number of civilians at 100 per 
cent pay. He said that every year the 
Army officers have to pass a regular ex- 
amination in order to stay on the active 
|list of the Army, so that there are not 
any physically unfit men in. the Army. 
| Representative Britten (Rep.), of Chi- 
| cago, Ill., warned that a reduction of 1,000 
| Officers, which was proposed in the com- 
|promise before the House, was just as 
dangerous in principle as the original 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices. 


July 11, 1932 


9:15 a. m—Senator Moses (Rep.), of 
New Hampshire, called. : 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m—The President 
met with the Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) ' 

12:15 p. m—Three members of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
called to confer on new general relief 
legislation. : 

2:45 p. m.—Henry L. Stimson, Secre- 
tary of State, called to discuss matters of 
State. 

4 p. m—Charles P. Sisson, Assistant 
Attorney General, called to discuss de- 
parmental matters. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 





Seven Measures Listed 
For Colorado Ballot 


Denver, Cole., July 12. 
Seven initiated and referred measures 
will appear on the Colorado ballot at 
the general election in November, accord- 
ing to information made available at the 
office of the Secretary of State. 
The initiated measures include one to 
repeal the State prohibition laws, one to 
limit the gasoline tax to 3 cents a gallon, 
two income tax proposals and one reap- 
portioning the State Legislature on @ 
population basis. 
The two measures referred by the Leg- 
islature include a constitutional amend- 
ment making the terms of county officers 
four years instead of two and one regu- 
lating the sale and taxing of oleomarga- 
rine. 
Petition; have been filed on two State 
income tax amendments. One provides 
for a graduated State income tax to re- 
place all State generai property taxes 
within a three-year period. The other 
limits to 6 per cent the amount of State 
income tax that might be collected and 
leaves undisturbed the mill levies for edu- 
cational ‘nstitutions. 








GRAND THING 
THIS COUNTRY 
HAS HAD FOR 
AGB YEARS... 
THE WHOLESOME 
REFRESHMENT 
OF ICE-COLD 
COCA-COLA 


FOR ONLY 5¢ 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
Atlante, Ge. 
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House proposal of 2,000 retirements. Many 
others participated in the debate. 
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North Coast Limite 


Newest of Transcontinental Trains 





When you travel in the West, 
we invite you to enjoy the 


luxurious accommodations of 


the New North Coast Limited. 
Leaves Chicago 10:30 pm daily 
for the Pacific Coast. 


For information and literature: 


Boston—236 Old South Bldg.; New 
York—560 5th Ave.; Philadelphia—926 
Fidelity-Phila. Trust; Pittsburgh—508 
Park Bldg.; Buffalo—716 Ellicott Sq.y 
Cleveland—1334 Term. Tower Bidg.; 
Cincinnati—615 Gwynne Bldg.; Detroit 
—1006 Transportation Bldg. 
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Meevices Rendered for Nation Are Not Basis 
For Reasonable Classification, State 
Supreme Court Decides 
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Springfield, Tl. 
GrorGE MARALLIS ET AL. 


v. 
Crry or CHICAGO ET AL. 
Illinois Supreme Court. 
. No. 21049. 
Appeal from the Superior Court of Cook 
County. 
ILLIAM SHERMAN STAHL, ROBERT E. Kin- 
“ion of counsel, for appellants; WILLIAM 
H. Sexton, corporation counsel, DANIEL 
A. Roserts, EpwarD J. CARMODY, WILLIAM 
H. Beckman, Wiiuram V. Daty and 
Gerorce E. Woops, of counsel, for ap- 
pellees. 
Opinion of the Court 
June 24, 1932 


ce DrYounc.—George Marallis 
bar oe other persons filed their bill: of 
complaint in the superior court of Cook 
County .against the City of Chicago, the 
commissioners of Lincoln Park, the West 
Chicago Park Commissioners and the town 
of Cicero to enjoin the defendants oe 
interfering with the vending, hawking an 
peddling of goods by the complainants. ' 
The defendants filed a joint and severa. 
demurrer to the bill, the demurrer = 
‘sustained, and the bill was dismissed for 
the want of equity. The validity of a/| 
statute is involved in the case and ~ 
complainants prosecute an appeal directly 
court. 
= ‘ +++ 


appellants allege in their bill that 
aay are residents of the City of ba peed 
that they are honorably discharged Se 
erans of the armed forces of the Unite 
States; that on Aug. 1, 1931, by authority 
of an act entitled “An act permitting 
former soldiers and sailors of the United 
States or of the State of Illinois, — 
ably discharged from the military, nava 
or marine service of the United States, 
‘or of the State of Illinois, to vend, dis- 
tribute, hawk and peddle goods, wares, 
fruits or merchandise, not prohibited by 
law, in any county, town, village, incor- 
porated city or municipality in the State 
of Illinois,” approved May 11, 1901, in force 
Juiy. 1, 1901, as subsequently amended, 
(Cahill’s Stat. 1931, p. 458; Smith’s Stat. 
193}, p. 486), each of the appellants for 
hintself solely, began the vending, hawk- 
ing and peddling of goods, wares and mer- 
chandise upon the public streets, parks, | 
beaches and places of the several appel- 
lees; that they pursued their vocation in 
‘an orderly manner and that it constituted 
their sole source of income, and that on 
Aug. 2, 1931, without just cause and to| 


Licenses Held Void °" “Porto” *™* 


Mississippi Law Requires All 
To File Franchise Returns, 
Says State Official 


Jaskson, Miss., July 12. 
A final warning to all corporations, both 
foreign and domestic, doing business in 
Mississippi to file franchise tax returns 
before July 15 been issued by A. S. Goody, 

The invalidity of a statute obnoxious to| secreatry of the State Tax Commission. 
the Fourteenth Amendment is well illus-|' “There are between 3,000 and 4,000 cor- 
trated by the case of Connolly v. Union| porations subject to this levy,” said Mr. 
Sewer Pipe Co. 184 U. S. 540. The Illinois} Goody, “and only a comparatively few 

Trust act of June 20, 1893, prohibited/ returns have been made to date.” 
trusts or combinations in restraint of trade! He stated that each corporation failing 
of competition. By sectzon 9 the provisions | ¢g file a return will be assessed a penalty 
of the act were made inapplicable “to| of $100 which is not rebatable. He also 
agricultural products or livestock while in| pointed out that every corporation, re- 
the hands of the producer or raiser;”| gardless of its financial condition, is re- 
and seetion 10 provided that the purchaser | quired to make a return, the minimum 
of any article or commodity from such &| assessment being $10. 
trust or combination, should not be liable Several corporations which are insolvent 
for the price and might plead the act aS/ have made inquiry regarding the filing of 
a defense to any suit therefor. returns, believing that because they are 
oe not solvent they would not be required to 
Suit was instituted for sewer pipe sold! file reports. 

and delivered and the act was interposed| “That is an erroneous impression,” Mr. 
as a defense. The Supreme Court of the/ Goody said, “since the law requires every 
United States held that the discrimination | corporation conducting business within the 
created by the ninth section rendered| borders of the State to pay at least the 


the act repugnant to the provisions of the 
Fourteenth Amendment respecting the 
equal protection of the laws. The court 
said that under the “statute all except 
producers of agriculturai commodities and 
raisers of livestock, who combine their 
capital, skill or acts for any of the pur- 
poses named in the act, may be punished 
as criminals, while agriculturists and live- 
stock raisers, in respect of their products 
or livestock in hand, are exempted from 
the operation of the statute, and may 
combine and do that which, if done by 
others, would be a crime against the State. 

The statute so provides notwthstand- 
ing persons engaged in the trade or in the 
sale of merchandise and commodities, 
within the limits of a State, and agricul- 
turists and raisers of livestock, are all in 
the same general class, that is, they are all 
alike engaged in damestic-trade, which is, 
of right to open all subject to such regula- 
tion applicable to all in like conditions, as 
the State may legally prescribe.” 

Supplementing the provisions of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to which refer- 
ence has been made, section 22 of article | 
4 of the Constitution of this State pro- 
hibits the passage of a special law grant- 
ing to any corporation, association or in- 
dividual any special or exclusive privilege, 
immunity or franchise whatever. This 
provision prevents the enlargement of the 
rights of one or more persons in discrimi- 
nation against the rights of others. 

-~+>- + 


minimum tax.” 

The franchise levy is expected to yield 
approximately $300,000, according to es- 
timates of members of the State Tax 
Commission. It is estimated that between 
$150,000 and $175,000 will come in from this 
month’s returns of the two per cent gen- 
eral sales and gross income tax, also due 
July 15. 








fee imposed upon all other persons. It 
was urged that the law unjustly discrimi- 
nated in favor of such sol@giers and against 
other persons, and therefore denied the 
equal protection of the laws guaranteed by 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The Supreme Court of Vermont sus- 
tained a demurrer to the information de- 
claring that the legislative classification 
had no reasonable basis and was arbitrary, 
and that the exemption on one class from 
the payment of the tax required of all other 
persons exercising the same calling was 
pure favoritism and a denial of the equal 
protection of the laws. 


++ + 

The court said: “Upon what basis does 
the attempted classification rest? There is 
no basis upon which It can rest except that 
persons in the one class served as soldiers 
in the Civil War and were honorably dis- 
charged, and those of the other class did 
not so serve or were not honorably dis- | 
charged. This ciassification is dependent 
solely on a condition of things long since 


| nue Act of 1932, contains several revenue- | 
-| raising provisions which may directly af-| 


}past, and not on a present situation or 
|condition, nor on a substantial distinc- 
| tion having reference to the subject matter 
of the law enacted. 

“The veterans were originally from- no 


In many cases this constitutional re- 
quirement has been invoked and it often 
has been held that, to avoid falling within 
the constitutional prohibition of local or 
special legislation the classification of sub-; 








their irreparable damage, they were forci-| 
bly oaeetaed by police officers of the | 
defendant municipalities from pursuing) 
their occupation. Upon these grounds the | 
desired injunction is sought. | 

The act upon which the appellants rely | 
reads as follows: “Section 1. On an 
after the passage of this act, all former | 
soldiers and sailors of fhe United States, | 
or of the State of Illinois, honorably dis- | 
charged from the military, naval, or ma- 
rine service of the United States, or of 
the State of Illinois, including former sol- 
diers and sailors of the World War, shall | 
be permitted to vend, distribute, hawk and 
peddle goods, wares, fruits or merchandise, | 
not prohibited by law, in any county, 
town, village, incorporated city or mu-| 
nicipality, within this State, without a li- 
cense: 


++ + ; 
“Provided said soldier or sailor is en-| 
gaged in the vending, distributing, hawk- 
ing or peddling of said goods, wares, fruits | 
or merchandise, for himself only. Section 
2. Upon the presentation of his certifi- 
cate of discharge to the clerk of any} 
county, town, village, incorporated city or 
municipality in this State, and showing | 
proofs of his identity as the person namec | 
in his certificate of honorable discharge, | 
the clerk shall issue to such former sol- 
dier or sailor of the United States or of 
the State of Illinois, a license, but such 
license shall be free, and said clerk shall 
not collect or demand for the county, | 
town, village, incorporated city or munici- | 
pality, any fee therefor. A 
“Any clerk of any county, town, village, 
incorporated city or muncipality in this | 
State, who shall violate any of the forego- 
ing provisions of this Act, by failing or re-| 
fusing to comply with such provisions as} 





herein directed, shall be fined in a sum not| right that he shall be governed by gen-} 


less than ten ($10.00) dollars nor more} 
than fifty ($50.00) dollars, to which may 
be added imprisonment in the county jail, | 
not exceeding 10 days.” | 

The appellants, in seexing a reversal of 
the decree, contend that honorably dis- 
charged soldiers, having rendered a pecu- 
liar and extraordinary service, constitute 
a class founded upon a natural distinc- 
tion; that this distinction justifies legisla- 
tion granting them privileges, exemptions | 
and immunities from the burdens resting 
upon other citizens and that the statute 
they invoke is therefore valid. 

To sustain the decree, the appellees, on 
the contrary, insist that the Act in ques- 
tion constitutes special or clas slegislation | 


which arbitrarily granted privileges and | People, 147 Ill. 66. 


immunities to a particular class and denies 
persons outside of that class, the equal 
protection of the laws constitutionally 
guaranteed and that the Act is therefore 
void. 


+++ 

The first section of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution de- 
clares that ‘“‘no State shall make or enforce 


4| cago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway | Citizens similarly circumstanced in law, in 


| ischarged from 
jects or objects must be based upon some) Particular class, and when d e 
reasonable and substantial difference of |the Army, they returned to no eae 
kind, situation or circumstance bearing |Class—they again became a part of the 
a proper relation to the purposes to be | Seneral mass of mankind, with the same, 
attained by the statute. (L’Hote v. Vil-|constitutional rights, privileges, immuni- 
lage of Milford, 212 Ill. 418; Jones v. Chi-| ties, burdens and responsibilities as other 


the same jurisdiction. 


a id. 302; People v. Kastings, 307, 
id. 92. 

While it is competent for the Legisla- 
ture to determine upon what difference 
a distinction may be made for the purpose 
of statutory classification of objects other- 
wise having a resemblance, and while 
the Legislature is not required to be 
scientific, logical or consistent in its clas- 
sification, yet these propositions however 
stated are always subject to the quali- 
fication that the power must not be ar- 


| bitrarily exercised and that the distiné- 


tion has a reasonable basis when consid- 


ered with reference to the purposes of the | 


legislation. 


Magoun v. Illinois Trust, etc., Bank, 170| 
| U. S. 283; Clark v. Kansas City, 176 id. 


114; Gundling v. Chicago, 177 id. 1783; 
Petit v. Minnesota, 177 id. 164; Williams v. 
Fears, 179 id. 270; American Sugar Re- 
fining Co. v. Louisiana, 179 id. 89; Grif- 
fith v. Connecticut, 218 id. 563; Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific Railway Co. v. 


| Arkansas, 219 id. 453, 466; Lindsley v. Nat- 


ural Carbonic Gas Co., 220 id. 61, 179; 
Fifth Avenue Coach Co. v. New York, 221 
id. 467; Murphy v. California 225 id. 623; 
Rosenthal v. New York, 226 id. 260, 269, 
270; Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway 
Co. v. Cade, 233 id. 642; International 
Harvester Co. v. Missouri, 234 id. 199, 214; 
Stewart v. Brady, 300 Ill. 425; Bagdonas v. 
Liberty Land and Investment Co. 309 
id. 103. , 


-~+ + 
Each person subject to the laws has a 


eral, public rules. Laws and regulations 
entirely arbitrary in their character, 
singling out particular persons not dis- 
tinguished from others in the community 
by any reason applicable to such persons, 
are not of that class. 

Distinctions in rights and privileges 
must be based upon some distinction or 
reason not applicable to others. (Hard- 
ing v. People, 160 Ill. 459.) 

It is only when such distinctions exist 


ation only on such particular persons or 
classes of persons have been held to be 
valid enactments. Braceville Coal Co. v. 


The Federal Supreme Court was unable 
|to discover a reasonable basis for the 
legislative classification invoked to sus- 
|tain the statute involved in Connolly v. 
Union Sewer Pipe Co. supra. The court 
said: “The difficulty is not met by saying 
that, generally speaking, the State when 
enacting laws may, in its discretion, make 





any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any State deprive any 
person of life, liberty or property, without 
due process of law, nor deny to any per- 
son within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws.” 

Due process of law and the equal pro- 
tection of the laws, the Supreme Court of 
the United States said in Duncan v. Mis- 
souri, 152 U. S. 377, “are secured, if laws 
operate on all alike, and do not subject 
the individual to an arbitrary exercise of 
the powers of government.” The equal 
protection of the laws is a pledge of the 
protection of equal laws. (Yick Wo v. 
Hopkins, 118 U. S. 356.) 

By the quoted provisions of the Four- 
teenth Amendement, it was intended not 


a Classification of persons, firms, corpora- 
}tions and associations, in order to sub- 
| serve public objects. 

“For this court has held that classifica- 
| tion ‘must always rest upon some differ- 
;ence which bears a reasonable and just 
|relation to the act in respect to which 
| the classification is proposed, and can 
|never be made arbitrarily and without 
| any such basis. * * * But arbitrary selec- 
tion can never be justified by calling it 
| classification. ‘The equal protection de- 
|manded by the Fourteenth Amendment 
| forbids this. * * * No duty rests more im- 
| peratively upon the courts than the en- 
|forcement of those constitutional provi- 


| sions intended to secure that equality of 
rights which is the foundation of free 


government. * * * 


|sideration cannot exceed those constitu- 


“Assuming that thus to have served as @ 
soldier and to have received an honorable 
discharge may well merit reasonable con- 
siderations at the hands of the State in 
recognition of patriotism and valor in de- 
fense of a common country, yet such con- 


tional limits established for the welfare 
and protection of the whole; for equal pro- 
tection of the laws requires that all per- 
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Study by States 
Of New Federal 
Taxes Outlined 


Suggestions for Inquiry on 
Effects of Revenue Act 
Sent to Committee of At- 
torneys General 


Augusta, Me., Juiy 12.—Suggestions for 
the work of the committee of Attorneys 
General which will consider the effect of 
of the Federal Revenue Act on the va- 
rious States are contained in a letter 
sent to the members of the committee 
by Clement F. Robinson, Attorney Gen- 
eral of Maine and president.of the Na- 
tional Association of Attorneys General. 

(The personnel of the committee was 
printed in the issue of July 9.), | 
: Mr. Robinson’s letter follows in full 
ext: 

I was much pleased to receive your ac-} 
ceptance of my telegram nominating’ you 
as a member of a committee under the 
chairmanship of Attorney General Thomas 
E. Knight Jr., of Alabama, to consider 
the effect of the Federal Revenue Act on 
the various States. 

Purposes of Committee 

This committee was set up at the sug- 
gestion of General Knight, who wrote me 
as follows: 

“The recent Act of Congress, the Reve- 
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« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


FOOD—Foreign substance in canned corned beef—Implied warranty—Liability 
of grocer—Liability of packer— . 

The proprietor of a grocery store at which a customer purchased a can of corned 
beef without specifying any particular brand impliedly warranted that the contents 
of the can delivered to the customer was fit for human consumption and free from 
foreign substances injurious to consumer. A provision of the Connecticut Sales 
Act that a seller, to whom a buyer makes known the particular purpose for which 
goods are required, impliedly warrants that the goods shall be reasonably fit for 
such purpose when “it appears that the buyer relies on the seller’s skill or judg- 
ment” was held applicable in an action against the proprietor of the store for 
injuries sustained by consumer in swallowing a portion of the corned beef in which 
a small piece of tin was embedded and for death caused by the injuries, although 
the store proprietor had purchased the can for resale from a packer and was 
unable to examine its contents because the can was sealed. 

The Connecticut court refused to recognize an exception in cases where the 
seller has no means of knowledge, opportunities for inspection, or other sources of 
information which are not shared by the purchaser, in accordance with the holdings 
of a number of other courts. The measure of damages was the consumer’s expenses 
for medical attendance and her pain and suffering down to the time of her death. 
The breach of warranty did not entitle the consumer's administratrix to damages 
for her death, since the right of action for death under Connecticut statutes 
is limited to cases in which death has been caused by negligence or by wilful, 
malicious or feloneous act. 

The packer, as a codefendant, was liable for the consumer’s death on the ground 
of negligence although the can had been packed by another corporation under an 
agreement with the packer. The label on the can bore such packer’s exclusive 
trade mark and did not disclose the name of the actual packer. The rule that “one 
who puts out as his own product a chattel manufactured by another is subject to 
the same liability as though he were its manufacturer,” expressed in the American 
Law Institute’s Restatement of the Law of Torts, was therefore applicable. 

Burkhardt, Adm., etc., v. Armour & Co. et al.; Conn. Sup. Ct, Errors, July 6, 1932. 


INSURANCE—Life! insurance—Group insurance—Total and permanent disability— 

An employe doing odd jobs around a mill was not when discharged totally and 
permanently disabled within the meaning of his group insurance certificate be- 
cause afflicted with high blood pressure, chronic myocarditis, chronic interstitial 
nephritis and syphilis, where within a month thereafter he secured similar em- 





fect the various States of the Union. The} 
question of the liability of a State or a| 
political subdivision thereof may be a)! 
question of much litigation, with the de- 
partments of the Federal Government) 
charged with the collection of the taxes| 
under this recent Act of Congress. 
“A perusal of the Revenue Act will im-| 
mediately disclose that there is a possi- 
bility of the States being directly ham-| 
pered in the performance of their func-| 
tions in the event they. are burdened with | 
payment of the taxes. ~ 
“It is reasonable to presume that there 
will be a great deal of litigation on the 
subject. This litigation will present ques- 
tions of paramount importance to the! 
States of the Union. 
Conference Proposed 
“May I suggest that you, as president | 
of the Association of Attorneys General) 
of the United States, appoint a commit-| 
tee to confer at a place to be named by 
you, and consider the Revenue Act of! 
1932, with a view to determining what 
provisions of the Act may affect the States. 
“This committee could then confer with 
the Solicitor General of the United States 
and appropriate bureaus and ascertain 
just exactly what provisions of this Act 
of Congress the officials of the Federal | 
Government would contend were appli- 
cable to the States, that is, whether or | 
not the burdens of the revenue bill were 
of a nature which would directly hamper | 
agencies and instrumentalities of the 
State in the discharge of its sovereign 
function. | 





pear necessary, the question might once 
and for all be settled, or precedent estab- 
lished clarifying the situation, avoiding 
litigation by the individual States.” 
Problem Outlined 

My suggestion is that in the first in- 
stance by correspondence with each other 
and subsequently, if advisable, by con- 
ference at Washington or some other con- 
venient place in September with represent- 





sons subjected to such legislation shall be 
treated alike under like circumstances and 
conditions, both in the privileges conferred 
and liabilities imposed. 

“It cannot be said that service as a sol- 
dier of the Civil War and the receipt of 


atives of the Federal Government, some 
definite policies may be worked out and 
progress le toward presenting a uni- 
form point of view of the Attorneys Gen- 
eral of the various States on the problems 
to which General Knight refers. The 


ployment and worked thereat for eight weeks when he was discharged for drinking. 
He did not work during the five and one-half month interval between such dis- 
charge and the commencement of the action although there was no evidence that 
he endeavored to get work or tried to work during such period. A physician tes- 
tified that he examined the employe prior to his discharge by the former employer, 
that the employe at that time was suffering from such diseases and that by reason 
thereof he was unable to engage in any occupation or employment for wage or 
profit. The employe testified that he had “drunk headaches and blind speHs and 
hurting around my heart.” His employer testified that he was always looking for 
easy jobs, that he was not able to carry a load weighing over a hundred pounds, 
that he did not know whether the employe was sick and that the only time the 
employe complained of being sick was when caught loitering during working hours. 
The lower court held that such evidence was sufficient for submission to the jury 
of the question of total and permanent disability. Ihe Supreme Court held other- 
wise and declared that the employe as a matter of law was not totally and perma- 
nently disabled and that the lower court erred in denying the insurance company’s 
motion for a directed verdict. 
Durant v. Aetna Life Ins. Co.; S. Car. Sup. Ct., No. 13443, July 6, 1932. 


RAILROADS—Employes—Seniority rights—Loss by transfer to other position— 
Construction of collective bargaining contract—Effect of change in contract sub- 
sequent to transfer— 

A railroad company’s telegraph operator who was transferred to night duty as.a 
yardmaster and was employed as such for a period of 10 years was not entitled 
to seniority rights as a telegraph operator on resumption of work as such where 
the collective bargaining agreement between the telegraphers and the railroad 
company, in effect at the time of his transfer to duty as yardmaster, provided for 
forfeiture of seniority by acceptance of transfer to other class of service except 
“official positions or supervisory agencies.” The resition of night yardmaster 
was not an “official position” within the exception although the telegraph operator 
was told by a superior at the time of his transfer that his new position would be 
an Official one. The testimony of witnesses familiar with the subject disclosed 
that a yardmaster did not occupy an official position within the meaning of the 
contract. Such evidence was competent. Changes in the contract made subse- 
quent to the transfer, permitting telegraph operators to work as yardmasters 
without loss of seniority rights, were not available to the telegraph operator since by 
acceptance of transfer he had lost his seniority rights prior to the changes. 





“In the event that litigation should ap- | 


Decisions Published in 


fication— 


special privilege, immunity or franchise. 


McGregor v. Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. et al.; Ky. Ct. Appls., June 24, 1932. 


PEDDLERS—Regulaticn—Licensing—Exemption of veterans—Validity of classi- 


An Illinois statute (Cahill’s Stat. 1931, p. 458) permitting honorably discharged 
veterans of the armed forces of the United States to vend, distribute, hawk and 
peddle goods in any county, town, village or city without licenses required of others 
is unconstitutional because in violation of the equal protection of laws clause and 
the privileges or immunities clause of the Fourteentn. Amendment and because 
violative of a provision of the State-constitution prohibiting the granting of any 


arbitrary.—Marallis et al v. City of Chicago et al. 


Full Text in This Issue 


The classification is unreasonable and 
(Il. Sup. Ct.).—7 U. 8S. Daily, 


an honorable discharge bear any relation | Committee will then be in a position to 
to the busines of a oii as defined by | #dvise any action that may be necessary 
the law under consideration. There is no|¢ither to the various. Attorneys General 
difference between the present conditions| by a report to our annual conference 
and circumstances of such veterans and| ®t Washington on Oct. 10. 


894, July 13, 1932. 


| 


Copyrights 


that differentiate, in important particulars, | 
| persons or classes of persons from the 
| body of the people, that laws having oper- 


those of other citizens regarding the rela- 
tions to the law or the attempted classifi- 
tion. In fact, according to their relations, 
they are of the same class, and any at- 
tempted classification between them is but 
@ mere arbitrary selection, and based upon 
no reasonable grounds.” 


+~+ + 

A section of the Iowa code required all | 
peddlers plying their vocation outside of 
any city or town to secure a license from 
the county auditor and to pay a tax there- 
for, but persons who had served in the 
Union Army or Navy were exempted from 
|the payment of the tax. In State v. Gar- 
broski, 111 Iowa, 496, the defendant was 
convicted of peddling without a license in 
violation of the statute. 

He contended that the statute contra- 
vened section 6 of article 1 of the State 
constitution, which provided that, “All 
laws of a general nature shali have a 
uniform operation; the General Assem- 
bly shall not grant to any citizen or class 
of citizens privileges or immunities, which | 
upon the same terms shall not equally 
|belong to all citizens.” 

The Supreme Court of Iowa held that 
the statute was void, declaring that the 
classification attempted rested solely on a 
past and completed transaction having no 
relation to the particular act and that 
no differences existed between the ex- 
empted class and the other citizens of 
|the State which justified the exemption. 
The court said: “But the work of a ped- 
dler calls for no qualities such as a sol- 
}dier or sailor acquires in the service. 

“Equality in right, privilege, burdens and 
protection is the thought running through 
the constitution and laws of the State; 
and an act intentionally and necessarily 
;creating inequality therein, based on no 
|reason suggested by necessity or difference 
jin condition or circumstances, is opposed 
;to the spirit of free government, and ex-| 
|pressly prohibited by the constitution. 
|* * * The classification attempted by this 
statute is based on no apparent necessity, 
or difference in conditions or circum- 





the employment in which the veteran of 
the Civil War is authorized to engage with- 
out paying license.” 


+++ 
Numerous other authorities may be cited 
to the effect that neither in tax laws nor 
in police regulations can the fact of prior 
completed military service be made the 


| litigation in due course. 


Some of the problems seem to be 
smoothing out, viz, tax on gasoline used 
by the State Goverment; tax on checks 
used by ghe State Goverment; tax on 
telephone tolls on State business. But 
there are apt to be other snags which 
will have to be removed by conference or 
Of course, if 
there should not be and the committee, on 
consultation and conference so finds and 
reports a clean bill of health for the pro- 
position, everybody will be satisfied. The 
committee, however, may well serve as a 
valuable focus for some problems which 
will come up. 

Similar Group Organized 

I understand that the National Tax As- 
sociation has a somewhat similar com- 
mittss with whom this committee might 
want to get into communication. 

As a member of the committee you will 
doubtless hear from General Knight in 
due course,.and if the Association of At- 
torneys General can be of any assist- 
ance I know the committee will feel free 
to call on any of its officers or members. 


the issuance of such a license mandatory. 

Apart from this inconsistency and the 
omission from the second section of any 
provision for an inquiry into the fitness 
and character of the applicant, for a bond 
or other requirement to secure obedience 
by the licensee to the laws and ordinances 
regulating his occupation, and for the ter- 
mination of the license by reason of mis- 
conduct or a breach of the law, the ulti- 
mate question in the present case is 
whether an honorable discharge from the 
military, naval or marine service is a rea- 
sonable basis for the exemption of the 
holder of such a discharge from the pay- 
ment of a license fee which all other per- 
sons desiring such a license are required 
to pay. 

The sole ground for the discrimination 
made by the act under review is an hon- 
orable discharge from the service defined. 
All persons holding such discharges are 
declared exempt from the payment of 


stances that have any relation whatever to| the license fee without regard to the 


| length or character of their military, naval 
or marine service, their sound or de- 


| ence or poverty. 

Events long since past, and neither 
present conditions nor a difference in sit- 
uation between the honorably discharged 
soldiers and the other members of the 





basis of discrimination between citizens. 
Among these authorities are State v. Whit- 


community or State is therefore the basis 
|of the legislative classification. 


bilitated condition of body or their affiu-| 


COPYRIGHTS—Infringement— 


benville Pottery Co. et al. 
| 


Co. et al. 


7 U. 8. Daily, 894, July 13, 1932. 


Publications Received 
By Library of Congress 


(List supplied aaily by the Library of Con- | 
gress. Fiction, books in foreign languages, 
Official documents and children’s books are 
excluded. Library of Congress card number is) 
at end of last line.) 


Albertson, C. C., ed. Lyra mystica, an an- 
thology of mystical verse, introduction, W. 
R. Inge. 496 p. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 
1932. 32-7383 

in architecture of 

(The Scopas series.) 
J. Tiranti & co., 


Adam, R. The works 
Robert & James Adam. 
1 v., plates. London, 
1931 32-7884 
Aldrich, R. A catalogue of books relating to 
music in the library of Richard Aldrich. 
435 p. N. Y¥., 1931. 32-7513 
Bible. English. 1932. Authorized. Old and 
New Testaments translated from original 
tongues, former translations compared and 
revised, text conformable to King James’ 
version. 1,658 p., illus. Phil., A. J. Holman 
co., 1932. 32-7370 
Bible. English. 1932. Authorized. Old and 
New Testaments translated from original 
tongues, former’ translations compared and 
revised, text conformable to King James’ 
} version; marginal references. 20th century 
ed. 1,242 p., illus. Phil., A. J. Holman co., 
1932, 32-7371 
K. All is grist, a book of es- 
says. 215 p. London, Methuen & co., Itd., 
1931. 32-7800 
Chipman, F. W. The romance of old Sand- 
wich glass, with dictionary -of old Sand- 
wich patterns. 158 p., illus. Sandwich, 
Mass., Sandwich pub. co., 1932. 32-7881 
Crow, G. H. My State—Ohio; history of .. ., 
by... and C. P. Smith. 280 p., illus. 
Columbus, O., The Ohio teacher pub. co., 
1931. 32-7873 
The romantic period. 2d 
ed. 374 p., illus. London, Oxford u. press, 
1931. 32-7512 
| Davis, K. C. Modern productive farming. 6th 
| ed., rev. and enl. 43 p., illus. Chicago, 
J. B. Lippincott co., 1932. 32-7876 
| Dreyfus, G. The Gustave Dreyfus collection. 


| Chesterton, G. 


| 


| Dannreuther, E. 


In copyright infringement cases, similarities and use of identical language in a 
substantial way furnish cogent evidence of copying—Sebring Pottery Co. v. Steu- 
(D. C., N. D. Ohio.)—7 U. S. Daily, 894, July 13, 1932. 


COPYRIGHTS—Nature and acquisition— 

Securing of copyright in name of S., who was not composer, as trustee for 
assignee, and mistake in date of publication in affidavit accompanying application 
to register do not invalidate copyright—Sebring Pottery Co. v. Steubenville Pottery 

(D. C., N. D. Ohio.)—7 U. S. Daily, 894, July 13, 1932. 


COPYRIGHTS—Customer’s Premium Record Card, valid and infringed— 


Sebring copyright for Customer’s Premium Record Card hel 
—Sebring Pottery Co. v. Steubenville Pottery Co. et al. 


| List of ‘Series of Publications for Which Cards 


d valid and infringed. 
(D. C., N. D. Ohio.) — 


North Carolina Receipts 
From Estate Tax in Year 


Raleigh, N. C., July 12. 

Estates of 940 citizens of North Carolina 
contributed $482,545, with a slight addi-| 
tion as bad check penalties, in inheritance 
tax to the State’s general fund for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, as compared 
with 1,130 estates contributing $1,006,068 
the year before, and inheritance tax col- 
lections of $1,385,525 for the year 1929-30, 


it is shown by figures in the office of the 
Commissioner of Revenue, A. J. Maxwell. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


. 
Products of Manufacturing Industries, 1929 
15th Census of U. S.: 1930—Distribution No’ 
I. G. 201, Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Apply at Bur. 32-26780 
Critical Laboratory Review of Methods of De- 
termining Organic Matter and Carbonates 
in Soil—Tech. Bull. No. 317, June, 1932, Bur. 
Chemistry and Soils, U. S. Dept. Agri. Ap 
ply at Bur. Agr. 32-777 


Are in Stock—No. 16-19 (4th edition), Li- 
brary of Congress. Price, 50 cents per issue. 
Radio Sets, Parts and Accessories, Wholesale 
Distribution, 15th Census of U. S.—Distri- 
‘bution No. W-202, Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. 
Commerce. Apply at Bur. 32-26782 
Furniture Chains, and Other Home-Furnish- 
ings Chains, Retail Distribution, 15th Cen- 
sus of U. S.—Distribution No. R-64, Bur. 
Census, U. S. 
Bur. 32-26781 
Survey of Current Business—Vol. 12, No. 3, 
July, 1932, Bur. Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Apply at Bur.’ 


21-26819 | 


Dept. Commerce. Apply at 


t 


ONLY ARE PRESENTED 
CoMMENT BY THE UNITED 


Valid Copyright 
Held Acquired 
For Record Card 


Fact Copyright Was Secured 
In Name of One Not the 
Composer Held Not to In- 
validate It 


Hentin, Berna 
States DAILY 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Tue SEBRING Pottery COMPANY 


v. 

THE STEUBENVILLE POTTERY COMPANY ET AL, 
District Court, N. D. Ohio, 
Equity No. 3955. 
Memorandum Opinion 
June 29, 1932 

Jones, District Judge—The suit is one 
for copyright infringement. Merle H. 
Walker and the defendant Donald G. 
Agnew, while employes of the plaintiff 
company, conceived and produced the cus- 
tomer’s premium record card which was, 
copyrighted by Charles Leigh Sebring, as 

trustee for the plaintiff assignee. 


While the card may not be a work of , é 


pretentious merit, yet it evidences some 
original intellectual effort as to concep- 
tion, composition and arrangement. The 
Copyright Office thought so, and the cer- 
tificate of registration was issued. 

There has been such generous use of 
identical expressions and arrangement in 
the offending card as to negative the claim 
or suggestion of difference and the de- 
fense of noninfringement. It is elemen- 
tary in copyright infringement cases that 
similarities and the use of identical lan- 
guage in a substantial way furnish cogent 
evidence of copying. The facts that the 
copyright was secured in the name of 
Charles Leigh Sebring, who was not the 
composer, and that there was a mistake 
made as to the date of publication in the 
affidavit attached to the application, do 
not, in my opinion, invalidate the copy- 
right. No prejudice resulted to the de- 
fendants or the public, and the misstate- 
ment of date is not of a character to jus 
tify a finding of purposeful falsehood. 

I find that the plaintiff's premium rec- 
ord card embodies a new, original and 
useful arrangement for stimulating the 
sale and distribution of merchandise; that 
the plaintiff is the owner of the copyright 
by assignment; and that all required pro- 
ceedings for copyright, under the laws of 
the United States, were duly complied 
with; that the defendants have substan- 
tially copied and appropriated the plain- 
tiff’s copyrighted card; and, that the de- 


fendant Agnew has, jointly with the de=- + 


fendant The Stuberville Pottery Company, 
invaded the rights of the plaintiff. 

My conclusion is that the copyright is 
valid and infringed. Decree may be en- 
tered for the plaintiff. 


Initiative in Maine 


Sought on Two Bills 


Petitions Are Prepared for 
Proposed Tax Measures 


Augusta, Me., July 12, 

Petitions have been prepared py the 
Secretary of State, Edgar C. Smith, for 
the signatures of voters to initiate two 
bills for presentation at the 1933 session 
of the Legislature, under the initiative 


and referendum clause of the State Con- 
stitution. 


The petitions were prepared at the re- 


quest of Frank A. Porter, a member of 
the Legislature and chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Maine Grange, 
according to Mr, Smith. 

Both measures to be proposed, he ex- 
Plained, are tax bills and provide that 
moneys raised thereunder shall be allo- 
cated to municipalities on a pro rata road 
mileage basis, after costs of administra- 
tion of the tax have been deducted by 
the State. 


One bill provides for an excise tax on y 


electric utility corporations, “in addition 


to all taxes upon such public service cor-'* 


porations, their property or stock,” at the 
rate of 2 per cent on the gross operating 
revenue. 

The other is an act to establish a low 
ate tax on intangible personal property, 
including, in the language of the bill: 
“Money on hand, on, deposit or at inter- 
est, and other debts‘ due the person to 
be taxed, more than they are owing; pub- 
lic stock and securities; all stocks, bonds 
and notes or other evidence of indebted- 
ness of all corporations within or with- 
out the State; all annuities payable to 
the person to be taxed, when the capital 
of such annuity is not taxed in this 
State.” 

Property taxed under this act is to be 
exempt from all other tax, and absolute 
exemption is allowed intangible property 
up to $4,000. 

Bills originating under the initiative 
and referendum must be accompanied by 
the signatures, duly validated, of not less 
than 12,000 qualified voters. Such bills 
and petitions must be filed with the Sec- 
retary of State for presentation to the 
Legislature. The Legislature has the 
choice of enacting the initiated bill with- 
out change; or of failing to enact it, in 
which’ case the measure must go to the 
people. The Legislature may submit to 
the people at the same time alternative 
or competing measures. 


2, Bur. Operations, U. S. Shipping Bd. 
ply at Bur. 32-26465 
Decisions of U. S. Geographic Board—No. 17, 
Decisions Rendered May 4, 1932, U. S. Geo- 
graphic Bd. Apply at Board. 10-26561 
Treasury Decisions—Vol. 60 (July-December, 
1931), Office of Secretary, U. S. Treasury 
Dept. Apply at Dept. 10-11513 
Reports of U. 8. Board of Tax Appeals—Vol. 
23 (Cite 23, B. T. A.), U. S. Board of Tax 
Appeals. Apply at Board. 26-26250 


Directly 
on the 
Ocean 


Ap- « 


» 


Reliefs and plaquettes, by S. De Ricci. 300| Mont., N. Dak., S. Dak., Wyo., Nebr., Census 
of Mines and Quarries: 1929—15th Census 
of U. S. Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. Com- 
merce. Apply at Bur. 32-26534 

Extension Service, Review—Vol, 3, No. 7, July, 
1932, Extension Service, U. S. Dept. Agri. 
Price, 50 cents per year. Agr. 30-359 

Construction and Arrangement of City Milk 
Plants—Cir. No. 228, June, 1932, Bur. Dairy 
Industry, U. 8. Apply at Bur. 

Agr. 32-627 

Adaptation of Fiber Flax to South Atlantic 
States—Cir. No. 231, June, 1932, Bur. Plant 
Industry, U. S. Dept. Agriy Apply at Bur. 


Agr. 32-62: 
Adequacy and Reliability of Crop-yieia Esti. 


mates—Tech. Bull. No, 311, June, 1932, Bur. 
Agri. Economics, U. 8. Dept. Agri. Apply at 


Bur. Agr. 32-629 
Ports of Astoria, Oreg., and Longview and 
Vancouver, Wash.—Port Series No. 11, Part 


PATENT ATTORNEY with eight years’ ex- 
perience in the handling of patent matters 
pertaining to the chemical and mechanical 
arts, and especially to gas and fuel technol- 
ogy, desires to make new connection with 
reliable corporation or private law firm in 
good standing, due to elimination of patent 
department of which he has been a member. ; 
Member of Pennsylvania Bar. Box 24, The 
United States Daily Washington, D. C. 


+ 

“It is apparent that the mere fact of 
| classification is not sufficient to relieve a 
| Statute from the reach of the equality 
;clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
and that in all cases it must appear not 
|only that a classification has been made, 
| but also that it is one based upon some 
| reasonable ground—some difference Which 
| bears a just and proper relation to the 
|attempted classification—and is not a 
mere arbitrary selection.’” 

The court declared that a statute such| 
as the one under review was not a legiti- 
mate exercise of the power of classifica-| 
tion; that it rested upon no reasonable 


com, 122 Wis. 110; Brown v. Russell, 166| Si ‘ Oxford, University press, 1931. 32-7888 
. ‘ | The soldier, or sailor, after his discha Dreyfus, G. The Gustave Dreyfus collection. 
Mass. 14; Commonwealth v. Hana, 195 id.| : , § Te.) "Renaissance bronzes, by S. De Ricci. 142 p. 
262: Adams v. Standafa Oil Co. 97 Miss. | Teturned to civil life, became a part of| Oxford, University press, 1931. 32-7889 
279: In re Keymer, 148 N. Y. 219; City of the community in which he lived and | Dreyfus, G. The Gitstave ‘Dreyfus collection. 
Laurens Vv Anderson 75 S. C. 62. and Ex enjoyed the same rights and was sub-| Renaissance medals, by G. F. Hill, 311 
2 ls es | jected to the same burdens as other citi- 


Oxford, Universit: . 1931. 32-7890 
parte Jones, 38 Texas Cr. 482. imi 1-| engel, G. The life Ty anton Bruckner, by 
The first section of the act upon which| 2€DS Similarily circumstanced legally in|~"*°".“Suplished in collaboration with’ the 
the appellants rely provides that ail|*®e Same jurisdiction. The power to| Bruckner society of America. 57 p. N. ¥., 
e€ app di and sailors of the Unitea| tnt Pensions or bounties to discharged| Roerich museum press, 1931. 32-7505 
former soldiers ig.| SOldiers and sailors is well established,|Fippin, P. S. Herschel V. Johnson of Georgia, 
States or of this State, honorably dis- i ‘ ’) state rights Unionist. 336 p. Richmond, 
but is not involved in this case. | 
harged from the military, naval or $ : ; , Va., Press of the Dietz printing co.,. 1931. 
charg' ‘ hall be permitted to vend,|,,ccrt2inly no considerations of gratitude | 39-7871 
marine serv isd a 4 fe al aad ol to them could authorize the Legislature| Fodor, L. I love an actress, a comedy in four 
distribute, hawk and peddle goods, wares,' to exempt them, as a class, from all tax- | 
fruits or merchandise, not prohibited by| ation or from punishment for crime. The| 
law, without a license. | classification made by the Legislature in| 


only that there should be no arbitrary de- 
privation of life, liberty or property, but 
also that equal protection and security 
should be given to all under like circum- 
stances in the enjoyment of their per- 
sonal and civil rights; that all persons 
should be equally entitled to pursue their 
happiness and acquire and enjoy property; 
that they should have like access to the 
courts of the country for the protection of 
their persons and property, the prevention 
and redress of wrongs, and enforcement of 
contracts; that no impediment should be 
interposed to the pursuits of anyone ex- 
cept as applied to the same pursuits by | 
others under like circumstances; that no 1 t 
greater burdens should be laid upon one| basis; that it was purely abritrary, and 
than are laid upon others in the same| that it plainly denied the equal protection 
calling and condition, and that in the ad-/| of the laws to those against whom it dis- 
ministration of criminal justice no dif- | criminated. 

ferent or higher punishment should be An information was filed in State v. 
im d upon one than such as is pre-|Shedrio, 75 Vt. 277, against the defendant 





Dept. Agri, 
SPRING LAKE BEACH, N.J. 


A Distinctive Resort Hotel 
Favored by Washingtonians 
NOW OPEN 


LOWERED RATES: 
Double Room with Bath, including 
Meals, $10 Daily, Each Person 
Write for weekly rates and booklet. 


Cc. &. KROM, Manager 


45% 
Reduction 
Week-End 
R.R, Fares 


IDEAL 
FOR 
CHILDREN 








acts, adapted by C. Erskin. 127 p., illvs. 
. ¥., 8. French, ine., 1932. 32-7793 
reeenenem, ale se a agg pieen 
;. West. 2p. . 2a R. . e co.., 
The second section of the same act re-|the act under consideration bears no | 1922 P Cerne o-1874 

quires the clerk of the particular munici-| relation whatever to the subject mat-| Gruger, H. The sing song picture hodk, by 

pality, upon the presentation of the proper! ter of the act, and the classification | 3-,and J.,Gruger: ET a et 

certificate of discharge and proof ‘of| has no reasonable basis. The act denies! ¢o, 1931. >” = Me ie ease 

identity, to issue a license to the former| the equal protection of the ‘laws and it| Hanley, J. The last voyage, by .. .; frontis- 

soldier or sailor for his pursuit of the| grants a special privilege or immunity| piece by A. Odle and foreword by R. Alding- 

occupation stated withou’ collecting a fee| to a certain class in violation of consti-| We. 18 py London, 'W. Jackson, Nd, 

scribed to all for like offenses. Connolly | for pursuing the vocation of a peddler with- | for the license. So far as honorably dis- | tutional provisions. It is therefore void.| Harris, C. The student’s short course in mu- 
vy. Union Sewer Pipe Co. 184 U. S. 540;|out a license. By a statute residents of | charged soldiers and sailors who desire The decree of the superior court is af-| sical forms. 31 p., illus. London, Warren 
Hayes v. Missouri, 120 id. 68; Yick Wo v.| Vermont who served as soldiers in the Civil|to peddle goods are concerned, the first | firmed. - Palen. ee. ia “enieaee decoration: 
Hopkins. 118 id. 356, 369; Barbier v. Con-; War and were honorably discharged were | section dispenses with \the necessity of | Hearp, C. J., and Orr and Jonegs, JJ., 91 p. N. ¥., C. Scribner's sons, 192). | 
nolly, 113 id. 27. exempt from the payment of the license | obtaining a license, while the second makes’ dissenting. 32-7885 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 








State Withdraws 
Plea to Utilities 
To Absorb Tax 


Electric Companies in South 
Carolina Say They Can 
Not Assume Burden and 
Consumers Must Pay Levy 


Columbia, 8S. C., July 12. 

The State Railroad Commission has 

withdrawn its suggestion to the electric 

utilities of the State that they absorb the 

3 per cent Federal tax levied upon do- 
mestic and commercial consumers. 


The companies replied to the request 
by stating that not only are they unable 
to assume the additional burden but that 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue has ruled 
that the tax must be paid by the con- 
sumers, as provided by the law. 

Rates and Living Costs 

“The rates of electric utilities,” said a 
letter from L. A. Magraw, president of the 
South Carolina Power Co., “have never 
been based upon the cost of living. The 
fundamental principle of rate regulation 
is, and always has been, that the utility 
should earn a fair return on the fair 
bg of the property devoted to the public 

“Let us call your attention to the fact | 
that the cost of living is some 45 per cent 
above the 1913 average and to the further 
fact that the cost of residential electricity 
is some 33 per cent below the 1913 aver- 
age. The average rate for residential serv- 
ice supplied by this company has been re- 
duced 29 per cent in the last two and 
one-half years. 

“It is obvious that, in the face of the 
company’s present inadequate earnings. 
even if it could legally absorb the tax, | 
your Commission would be compelled to| 
increase its rates. Such action would be 
discriminatory, as this Federal excise tax 
does not apply to all classes of customers. 
This tax is not a manufacturer’s tax; the 
law plainly states it is a consumer’s tax.” 


Income Taxes Cited 


“This tax,” wrote N. A. Cocke, vice 
president of the Duke Power Co., “is one 
of many excise taxes imposed by this Act. 
As is well known, they were imposed only 
after Congress felt it had gone the limit 
in imposing taxes on income and _ busi- 
ness. In recognition of this Congress 
plainly made these excise taxes a levy on 
the consumer. ‘It expressly provided that 
this 3 per cent tax was “to be paid by 
the person paying for such electrical 
energy.” For the very same reason it 
specified that the similar tax on telegraph, 
telephone, radio and cable facilities should 
be “paid by the persor paying for the 
Services or facilities.” 





“If such a tax were required to be ab- 
sorbed by the utility ecmpanies it would 
be disastrous to those businesses, to the 
destruction of their securities and the 
savings bank and insurance companies, 
as well as other concerns, which have in- 
vested in them. Especially is this true of 
a public utility operating in a State which 
has taxed that business as heavily as 
had the State of South Carolina.” 

Aggregate Cost Estimated 

In illustration of the relative burdens 
that would be imposed through collection 
of the tax from individual consumers or 
its absorption by the company, P. A. 
Tillery, President of the Carolina Power 
& Light Co., advised the Commission: 

“While the tax imposed on the amount 
paid ,for electrical energy will not fall 
heavily on the individual consumer, its 
absorption by us in the aggregate would 
be ruinous under prevailing conditions. 

“For illustration, the average residential 
bill on our system including all classes of 
domestic service, is approximately $3.50 
per month and the 3 per cent tax will 
amount to slightly in excess of 10 cents 
per month for the average domestic con- 
sumer. On the other hand, the absorp- 
tion by us of the tax on domestic con- 
sumption would amount to approximately 
$60,000 per year. For further illustration, 
the average commercial bill on our sys- 
tem is $10.06 per month. The 3 per cent 
tax will amount to approximately 30 cents 
per month for the average commercial 
consumer, but in the aggregate the cost 
to us would be approximately $49,000 per 
year. 

“When the tax is spread over approxi- 
mately 48,000 domestic consumers and 13,- 
500 commercial consumers, it does not fall 
heavily on the individual, but if the total 
tax were absorbed by us, the amount 
would approximate $110,000. This would 
be a burden, which in addition to our 
present excessive tax load, we are not in 
&@ position to assume.” 





Water Front at Yokohama 
Reclaimed for Plant Sites 


The 510 acre reclamation project started 
somtime ago in the industral district of 
Yokohama is nearing completion, and 
many valuable factory sites and freight 
handling facilities are being made avail- 
‘able to commerce, according to a report 
from Vice Consul Hayward G. Hill, Yoko- 
hama. 

The reclaimed area is along the city’s 
water fromt. Much of the 510 acres is 
new land built up from the ocean bottom. 
In addition to furnishing inexpensive 
factory sites, it offers an opportunity for 
construction of wharfage to ocean-going 
vessels, efficient railroad and highway 
transportation to the interior, and facili- 
ties whereby barge traffic may ‘connect 
with the canal system of Yokohama and 
Tokyo. 

The total cost of costructing the district 
is estimated at 15,000,000 yen. It was fi- 
nanced by a municipal bond issue for that 
amount offered in 1926. The bonds ma- 
ture in 20 years and have coupon rates of 
5 or of 6 per cent, depending upon matur- 
ity. The project strictly is a nonprofit 
making undertaking. 

Factory sites are to be sold at 
$2.75 a square yard. Buyers are 
offered the inducément of easy 
terms and exemption from taxes 
limited period.—(Department of 
merce.) 
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Czechoslovakia Approves 
Increase in Income Tax 
Two new tax bills, one on incomes and 


one on yeast, have been approved by the 
Minister’s Council of Czechoslovakia which 
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Are ‘Agents’ If Doing Insurance Business, To Treaty Nations 


Says Oregon Attorney General 





Salem, Oreg., July 12. 

Automobile finance companies licensed 
under the State Motor Vehicle Finance 
Act (chapter 377, Oregon Laws, 1931) are 


not authorized to transact an insurance 
business but must comply with the pro- 
visions of the Oregon insurance code z 
to the licensing of insurance companies 
and agents in order so to do, Attorney 
General I. H. Van Winkle has just ruled 
in an opinion to the State Insurance Com- 
missioner, A. H. Averill. 

Mr. Averill had informed the Attorney 
General that cases before the Insurance 
Department showed that certain finance 
companies were collecting and retaining 
insurance premiums from car purchasers 
and no policies were being issued. The 
companies contended they had this au- 
thority under the Motor Vehicle Finance 
Act, so Mr. Averill requested a ruling. 
The opinion follows in full text: 

Dear Sir: Reference is had in your 
letter of June 28 to section 46-123 and 
46-124, Oregon Code, 1930, which sections 
describe miscellaneous classes of insur- 
ance that insurance companies may be 
permitted to transact in this State, and 
prescribe the financial qualifications of 
insurance companies prerequisite to au- 


thority to transact such classes of in-| 


surance. 

Also chapter 377, Oregon Laws, 1931, 
referred to as the Motor Vehicle Finance 
Act, with particular reference to the con- 
cluding portion of section 21 thereof, 


| reading: . 


No further or other charges or amounts 
whatsoever in addition to the interest herein 
provided for shall be directly or indirectly 
charged, contracted for or received except 
the following: 

1. Fees actually and necessarily paid out 


| by the licensee to any public officer for fil- 


ing or recording or releasing in any public 
office any instrument securing the loan or 
in connection therewith, which fees may be 
collected when the loan is made or at any 
time thereafter; 

2. Insurance prenives in connection with 
any loan actually paid out by the licensee to 
any insurance company or agent duly 
licensed and autnorized to do business in 
the State of Oregon; 


3. Not more than the sum of $15 as a | 


premium to cover véndor’s sifgle interest, 
collision, conversion and embezzlement pro- 
tection to be retained by the licensee or 
paid out by the licensee to any insurance 
company or agent duly licensed and au- 
thorized to do business in the State of Ore- 
gon as the licensee may elect. 


You say that as shown by cases coming 
to the attention of your department, cer- 


tain motor vehicle finance companies are} 


collecting insurance premiums from pur- 
chasers of cars and borrowers, retaining 
the premiums, issuing no policies, and 
claiming that the above-quoted provisions 
of the Motor Vehicle Finance Act permit 


them to transact an insurance business 
in such manner without being duly li- 
censed insurance companies; and you re- 
quest opinion whether the Motor Vehicle 
Finance Act gives said companies au- 
thority to transact business as described. 

Clearly, the Motor Vehicle Finance Act 
does not assume to supersede existing pro- 
visions of the insurance code, nor does it 
in any manner authorize licensees there- 
under to transact insurance business or 
business substantially amounting to in- 
surance, without first being duly licensed 
in accordance with the insurance law. 

By force of language, the provisions of 
the Motor Vehicle Finance Act, above 
quoted, allow a licensee, in any particular 
loan transaction, to be reimbursed in the 
amount of premium actually paid out to 
to a duly licensed insurance company, 
and for which, the insurance company is 
expected to issue its policy. 


Finance Companies 


Held Insurance Agents 

Under the terms of section 46-117, Ore- 
gon Code 1930, a company, association, 
partnership or individual, engaged in the 
business of insurance or suretyship, or of 
guaranteeing against liability, loss or dam- 
age, or of entering into contracts substan- 
tially amounting to insurance, is deemed 
|to be an “insurance company” and pro- 
til authorized or permitted by law. 

Section 46-114, Oregon Code 1930, pro- 
| vides, among ther things, that the word 
|“agent” as used in its related sections, 
|shall be construed as applying to a per- 


|son, firm or corporation, anc any of such, 


tion or order to write, renew or procure 
any policy, or collecting any premium or 
| attempting as middleman to place any in- 
surance in this State, is deemed an in- 
surance agent and must comply with the 
provisions of the insurance law applicable 
thereto. 

It is a familiar rule that one cannot 
|do indirectly that which the law prohibits 
being done directly. The soundness of this 
time-honored rule is exemplified when, as 
here considered, finance companies, op- 
grating under the Motor Vehicle Finance 
Act, collect and retain premiums from car 
purchasers and borrowers, for which .no 
policies are issued. 

_ It is my opinion, therefore, that licensees 
under the Motor Vehicle Finance Act are 
not authorized to transact business in the 
manner herein described, but must com- 
ply with the provisions of the insurance 





|code as to the licensing of insurance com- 
|panies or agents in order so to do. 


hibited from transacting such business un- | 


soliciting insurance or receiving applica- | 


Auto Finance Companies Ruled |Tariff Increases 
Subject to Insurers’ Licenses | |y Japan Delayed 





Higher Duties From Certain 
Countries Including 
United States Are Inoper- 
ative for Five Months 





The recently increased ad valorem duty 
on automobile parts into Japan, and the 
horizontal increase of all specific duties 
by 35 per cent (approximately equal to 
the measure of depreciation of the yen), 
which were approved on June 16, are 
temporarily not to be operative on certain 
products coming from countries on a 
treaty basis with Japan, which include the 
United States, according to a cablegram 
received from Commercial Attache Hal- 
leck A. Butts, Tokyo. This arises from 
the obligation upon Japan under the 
treaties with France and Italy not to in- 
crease the duties on certain commodities 
without a period of notice or prior agree- 
ment. 

The increase of the conventional rate of 


duty into Japan on automobile parts from | 44, 


25 to 35 per cent. ad valorem and the 
surtax of 35 per cent of the specific duties 
on the following commodities will not be- 
come applicable until Nov. 15, 1932, in 
accordance with the provision of the Jap- 
anese treaty with France requiring five 
months’ advance notice before changes in 
conventional rates can be effected: 

Sardines in oil, natural butter, olive 
oil other than in cans or barrels, certain 
woolen or worsted yarns, certain woolen 
piece goods, and knitting machines each 
weighing not more than 500 kilograms. 

The following items receive fixed con- 
ventional rates in accordance with the 
treaty between Japan and Italy, and will 
not be subject to the surtax, except by 
agreement between the two nations or de- 
nunciation of the treaty: 

Canned fruits and vegetables, citrons, 
macaroni, vermicelli and the like, olive 
oil in cans or barrels, certain dyed, un- 
figured cotton piece goods for umbrellas, 
and unfigured satins, felt hats, blocked 


hat bodies, and certain buttons.—(De- | 


partment of Commerce.) 


Auto Responsibility Bill 
Is Approved by House 


The House of Representatives of July 11) 


passed the bill (H. R. 7894) to provide for 
the financial responsibility of owners and 
operators of motor vehicles for damages 
caused by motor vehicles on the streets 
and highways of the District of Columbia. 
The corresponding Senate bill (S. 3053) was 
reported favorably to the Senate May 10 









by the District of Columbia Committee 
and is now on the Senate calendar. 


To Recovery 


Others Who M 


Pierre, S. D., July 12. 

The fact that a bank has not sustained 
an “actual and final loss of money” will 
not preclude recovery on a fidelity bond 
“to reimburse the employer * * * for loss 
of money, securities or other personal 
property” occasioned by wrongful acts of 
the president of the bank, the South Da- 
kota Supreme Court has just held in the 
case of Smith, Superintendent of Banks, 
etc., v. Federal Surety Co. 

Claim was made against the surety for 
certain losses arising from transactions in 
which the president of the bank had in- 
duced certain individuals to sign notes 
payable to the bank, the proceeds of which 
were paid to the president. The notes 
remain unpaid but no attempt has been 
made to recover against those who signed 
them. The surety contended that there 
can be no recovery against it until actual, 
final loss is shown. 

The court held that the surety is liable 
because it would take years to determine 








Final Loss Held Not Essential 
on Fidelity Bond 


Insured Not Required to Proceed Against 








INSURANCE 


ight Be Liable 


president was notain default and that 
“we know of no reason why the guaranty 
bond should not be continued.” 


The court said there was nothing in the 
bond to indicate that the statements con- 
tained in any clearance certificate were 
to be deemed warranties and part of the 
contract. The continuation ceftificate 
provided that the company “hereby con- 
tinues in force” the original bond “subject 
to all the covenants and conditions of 
said bond.” The clearance certificate, ac- 
cores toe the court “was an almost empty 
husk.” 

“That which might have been a) 
warranty made by unquestioned authority 
has been minimized,” the opinion said, “by 
the force of business competition, into a 
mere office formality.” | 

If the surety had proved that it had is- 
sued the continuance certificate in reliance 
upon a misrepresentation of a material 
fact, it might have been released from | 
liability, the court said. but it failed to) 
do so. 





e exact amount which may be irrecov- 
erable, because the restricted meaning for 
which the surety contended is inconsistent 
with the object for which the bond was 
given, and because there is nothing in the 
bond indicating any intention to destroy 
the surety’s usual privilege of subroga- 
tion. 

The surety also insisted that it was ab- 
solved from liability by virtue of clearance 
certificates given prior to the issuance 
of continuation certificates extending the 
life of the bond. The clearance certificates 
were signed by the cashier of the bank at 
the instance of the president without au- 
thorization of the board of directors and 
merely recited that the books had been 
examined and found correct, that the 





Department Store Sales 
Smallest Since May, 1919 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


ago, A; Jan. 1 to June 30,* B; number of 
reporting stores, C; number of oe. a 
B 









A 

Boston ......ccccesees —23 —21 96 27 
New York ....c.eee-. —26 —21 53 28 
Philadelphia .......+. —27 —21 37 15 
Cleveland ....... eeeee —29 —25 37 17 
Richmond .... sone —23 —19 55 23 
Atlanta ... —30 —25 24 16 
Chicago .. —26 —26 51 30 
St. Louis . —28 —22 19 9 
Minneapolis - —23 —21 17 ll 
Kansas City - —30 —23 22 15 
Dallas .....ccvcece seeee —3l —28 16 7 
San Francisco ...++++. —27 —24 73 26 

TOGA oo cccscccvcccns —26 —23 500 224 

*June figures preliminary; in most districts 
the month had the same number of business 


days this year and last year. 











Trade Conditions in France | 
Less Favorable in Month | 


Despite certain seasonal improvement | 
and a decrease in employment. French | 


business in June was less favorable than in | 
the previous month, according to a radio- | 
gram from Commercial Attache Allport, | 
Paris. The economy program of the gov- 
ernment and the proposed tax changes are 
‘encountering opposition in Parliament. | 
This is resulting in uncertainties in the 
general fiscal and political outlook. Cur- 
rent tax receipts are considered unsatisfac- 
tory. The tourisist movement, however, 
has been fairly good in spite of current 
economic circumstances.—(Deparment of 
Commerce.) 





Shipments Through Canada 
Taxed Maximum by France 


Announcement is made that United 
States products (including wheat) shipped 
to France via Canadian ports will be 
subject to the higher duties of the general 
(maximum) schedule of the French tariff, 
even if the shipments are accompanied 
by certificates of origin, according to a 
radiogram from Commerical Attache 
Fayette W. Allport, Paris. Certain Ameri- 
can products (including wheat) are sub- 
ject to rates lower than the French gen- 
eral (maximum) rates if shipped directly 


SUPERVISION 





‘Advisory Council 


On Health Formed 
In Massachusetts 


Group Will Make Study of 
Problems of Occupational 

| Hygiene in Association 
With State Specialist 


Boston, Mass., July 12. 
Commissioner Edwin S. Smith of the 
State Department of Labor and Indus- 
tries has announced the formation of an 
advisory group to be known as the De- 
partment’s Occupational Health Council. 
This follows the recént appointment by 
the Commissioner of an Advisory Council 
to the Department. 

The Occupational Health Qouncil will 
study occupational health /problems of 
the State in association with Manfred 
Bowditch, recently appointed as occupa- 
tional hygienist in the Department. 

Purposes Outlined 

“We propose to give ourselves the ‘bene- 
fit of the best adviee obtainable from in- 
dividuals and institutions concerned with 
the health of the working population,” 





|said Mr. Smith, “and we believe it no 


less important that these interests be 
kept informed of the work which we are 
doing. I do not anticipate the need for 
frequent meetings of the group as & 
whole, but hope rather for the counsel 
of its members as it is needed, their 
criticism as it is called for and their sup- 
port as it is merited. 

“With all regard for the pressing neces- 
sity of extreme economy in Government, 
I am confident that this new undertak- 
ing of the Department will more than 
justify in the reduction of diseases arising 
from inadequately protected industrial 
joccupations in the Commonwealth. The 
advisory participation of so representative 
and able . group is further insurance to 
| that end.” 

David S. Beyer, vice president of the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co.; Edwin E. A, 
Fisher of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
| Insurance Co., and Elliot P. Knight of the 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., are insurance representatives 
on the advisory group. 





Chinese Rubber Industry 


China’s infant, rubber manufacturing 
industry suffered a severe blow from the 
recent Sino-Japanese hostilities at Shang-< 
hai. Out of a total of 48 factories at the 
end of 1931, 33 were located in the affected 





to France from American ports.—(Depart- 
ment of “ommerce.) 





| regions, and it is believed-12 were ruined, 
|—(Department of Commerce.) 
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are expected to raise 280,000,000 crowns 
($8,300,000), according to a report from the 
office of the Commercial Attache at 
Prague. The income tax is expected to 
bring 250,000,000 crowns to the treasury. 

According to the report, the increase in 
the income tax is retroactive for 1931 and 
calls for a sharp increase in the rate of 
levy upon incomes ranging up from $360 a 
year. The lowest increase in' 30 per cent 
above the present rate and the highest in- 
crease is 30 per cent. The latter is levied 
upon incomes exceeding $15,000 annually. 

The tax on yeast is a new levy. The re- 
port does not state the amount of the tax. 
nor other particulars— (Department of 
Commerce.) 


HEN you are smoking a lot of 

cigarettes every day, you natural- 
ly want a mild cigarette, and smokers 
try Chesterfields and find out that they 
are milder and taste better. 

Then smokers tell other smokers— 
‘*one smoker telling another’’—that they 
find that although they smoke a great 
many Chesterfields during the day, they 


never tire of them; and that they have 
found out that Chesterfield is a milder 
cigarette, that it is a cigarette that tastes 


; ( Hester 


© 1932, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co, 
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ay 








That’s why more and more Smokers 
are changing to Chesterfield every day 


better, that it is a cigarette with a most 


pleasing aroma. 


Some time ago, in a Chesterfield ad- 


vertisement, there was a state 


ment, ‘A 


$90,000,000 Reason,’”’ and this means 
that the larger part of $90,000,000 is 
invested in the right kind of ripe, mild 
Domestic and Turkish tobaccos to 
make sure that Chesterfields are milder 


and taste better. 


May we ask you to try themP 


Sunday, Columbia Coast-to 


@ “‘Music that satisfies.” Every night but 


-Coast Net- 












ld 


work. 10 o’clock Eastern Daylight Time. 
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Light Fruit and Vegetable Yield |Rail Rate Inquiry 


Estimated in July Crop Report 





nied Unchanged Potato Harvest and Increase in 
Produce De Feed-crop Production Also Forecast 





I. C. C. Refuses Petition of 
Shippers for Changes in 
Charges on Large Volume 
Of Produce Traffic 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Transportation Committee shown in the 
original complaint, because of the fact 
that the latter had disbanded. 

By complaint filed Feb. 12, 1925, in 
Docket No. 16773, it is alleged that prior 
to Feb. 15, 1925, there was no tariff au- 
thority for the assessment of rates on the 
ice in the crates of fresh and green vege- 
tables; that crate ice should be trans- 
ported free or at nominal cost; that the 
practice of assessing, and collecting 
charges on the gross weight on the basis 
of the commodity rate is unjust and un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial; that 
the minimum of 20,000 pounds is unrea- 
sonable to the extent that it exceeds 17,- 
000 pounds; and that the stated refrigera- 
tion charges were and are unreasonable. | 
Reasonable rates, refrigeration charges, 
and minimum weights for the future, and | 
reparation are sought. 

Methods of Icing Cars 

The issues in both complaints, in so 
far as they relate to refrigeration charges | 
and top icing charges, have been reversed | 
for hearing pending decision in In Re} 
Charges for Protective Service to Perish- 
able Freight, Docket No. 20769. No ap- 
pearance was made at the hearing on be-| 
half of complainant in Docket No. 16773. 
Rates will be stated in amounts per 100 | 


Ss. 

ee tn the body of the car, outside the 
bunkers, is calle¢ body ice. Fresh vege- 
tables shipped from the western territory 
that take body ice ae — 
ts, chicory, escarole, water Cress, 
wat ae. romaine, shallots (green 
onions), endive,. bunch turnips, bunch 
radishes, broccoli bunch beets, parsnips, | 
cabbage, anise, artichokes, bunch carrots, | 
caulifiower, celery, lettuce, peas, ‘spinach. | 
Most of these vegetables are shipped in | 
mixed carloads. | 
The four principal vegetables that take 
body ice are: Le‘tuce, cauliflower, carrots, 
and peas, and of these, lettuce and cauli- 
flower move in tue largest volume, usually 
in straight carloads. The vegetables hav- 
ing ice in the package as well as ice in 








| 
| 





| 
| 





A “moderately light” crop of fruits, 
an unchanged potato crop, a smaller 
supply of commercial vegetables and 
a material increase in feed-crop pro- 
duction are estimated in the July crop 
report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. (Publication of the report in 
full text was begun in the issue of 
July 12.) 

The conclusion of comments accom- 
panying the report, as well as the 
tabulations, follow in full text: 


Potatoes: 3,411,000 acres for harvest or 
about 1 per cent more than the 3,371,000 
acres estimated harvested in 1931. Indi- 
cated United States production  377,769,- 
000 bushels or only slightly above the esti- | 


mated 375,518,000 bushel crop of 1931. 
Acreage in the early States estimated to 
have been decreased 11 per cent below 
tne 1931 and in the intermediate States 
between 1 and 2 per cent below. 
Estimated acreage and indicated pro- 
duction in the late States are hoth about 
4 per cent larger than a year ago. Larg- 
est increases in late potatoes acreage ‘are 
reported in a number of Central States} 
where farmers decided to utilize a large) 
part of their pentiful seed stocks. | 
Sweet Potatoes.—872,000 acres for har-| 
vest or a 12 per cent larger acreage than | 
in 1931. Indicated production 80,307,000 | 
bushels or about 28 per cent more than 
the 62,904,000 bushels in 1931 and nearly 
40 per cent larger than the average crop 
from 1924 to 1928. Acreage reductions 
chiefly in commercial areas along Atlantic 
coast while most southern States show 
substantial increases largely in keeping | 
with program to raise more food on the! 
farm. 


Fruit Production 


Decline Estimated 

Apples.—Production indicated from con- | 
dition is 133,824,000 bushels or about 34 
per cent less than the crop of 1931 and) 
about equal to the crop of 1929. The crop 
this year follows the large crop of 1931 
and the tendency toward alternate bear- 
ing would naturally result in smaller pro- 
duction this year. Added to this factor 
freezes during the late Spring caused con- | 
siderable setback to the crop. The June) 
drop has been heavy in many sections. 

Peaches.— Total production indicated | 
from condition 47,216,000 bushels or about 


t 
| 


' 





38 per cent less than the 1931 crop. The} 


will provide enough pullets to restore the 
number of layers this Fall to an equality 
with n rs last year, or to increase the 
size of the laying flocks in case\poultrymen 
should decide that egg prices will justify 
keeping more layers. Hens have been lay- 
ing slightly fewer eggs per hen during the 
past four months than for that period 
last year. The total production of eggs on 
July. 1 was 2 or 3 per cent less than on July 
1 last year, judging from the average lay- 
ings shown for the farm flocks reporting. 

Mitk production on July 1 appears to 
have been about 1-per cent less than on 
that date last year, the three of four per 
cent increase in the number of milk cows 
on the,farms being more than offset by a 
decrea of nearly 5 per cent in the 
quantity of milk produced per cow. On 
July 1 crop correspondents secured an 
averaged of only 15.66 pounds of milk per 
day per milk cow in their herds, compared 
with 16.44 pounds on the same date last 
year and an average of 17.51 pounds on 
July 1 during the previous five years. 

One of the chief causes of the low pro- 
duction per cow now being secured ap- 
pears to be the large increase in the pro- 
portion of the cows that are nearly dry 
because due to freshen during the next 
four months. Other causes are the less 
intensive feeding that is customary when 
prices are low and the poor pastures in 
some important diary areas. 


Farm Disposition 


Of Wheat Estimated 


The quantity of wheat sold off of farms 
from the 1931 crop-is estimated at 623,- 
387,000. bushels, the third. lowest since 
1924, notwithstanding that the 1931 crop 


was the second largest produced since 
that date. The quantity sold from the 
1930 crop was 610,952,000 bushels. The 
smallest quantity was 553,136,000 from the 
short crop of 1925; the largest quantity, 
778,884,000 from the record crop of 1928. 

In both the 1930-31 and 1931-32 wheat 
marketing season, the quantity sold was 
materially reduced by heavy feeding to 
livestock brought about by short corn sup- 
plies and low wheat prices. An all-time 
record for wheat feeding was set in 1931-32, 
when it was estimated (preliminary) that 
184,158,000 bushels were fed. This is 15.7 
per cent greater than the 159,142,000 bush- 
els fed from the 1930 crop, and four times 
as great as the annual average feeding 
from the six preceding crops. 

The estimates of wheat feeding relate 


| forecast of production in the 10 southern |to feeding on farms growing wheat and 
+ States on July 1 is 5,972,000 bushels which | do not include wheat purchased for feed- 


the body of the car are: Brussels sprouts. | ould be about 73 per cent less than the |ing by nongrowers either as whole Wheat 
chicory, escarole, water cress, bunch pars- | 193] crop and about 35 per cent less than /Or as an ingredient in mixed commercial 


nips, romaine, shallots, endive. bunch tur- | 
nips, bunch radishes, broccoli, bunch beets, | 
parsley, bunch carrots, lettuce, peas, and | 
spinach. The ice placed in the crate with | 
the vegetable averages from 20 to 30 
pounds. 

The remar 


the crop produced in Georgia alone in 
1931. Late Spring freezes caused mate- 
rial setback in the peach crop this year. 
Pears:—Indicated production 21,503,000 
bushels, or about 8 per cent smaller than 
the crop of 1931 and 2 per cent larger 


feeds. The only estimate of this quantity 
was made by the Department in Decem- 
ber, 1930, and concerned the 1929 crop, 
when 32,100,000 bushels were purchased by 
nongro#ers of wheat or used by manu- 
facturers of mixed feed. At that time 


kable growth of the vegetable |than the crop of 1929. In spite of frost | purchase for feeding and manufacture of 


industry is indicated by the fact that in | injury in some of the eastern and central | mixed feeds and intentions to purchase for 
1917 the total number of cars of all classes | States, the crop is holding up well. Hail| those purposes were given at 53,600,000 


of vegetables originating in Arizona ant 
California was 17,244, and in 1929 it 
reached a total of 121,393 cars. 

For rate-making purposes the trans- 
continental tariffs divide vegetables into 
three general ciasses: A. Beets, carrots, | 
onions and garlic, parsnips, potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, onion sets, and turnips, in bags, 
in straight or mixed carloads, or mixed | 
carloads of one or more of the above-| 
named vegetables with cabbage, fresh, in 
crates, minimum 30,000 pounds. B. Cab- | 
bage, fresh, in crates, minimum 24,000 
pounds. C. Vegetables, fresh or green, as 
described in current western classification, 
including lettuce, tomatoes, cantaloupes, 
and melons, minimum 20,000 pounds. 

Modification of Rates 


On Jan. 1, 1910, the rate on vegetables, | 
fresh or green, including lettuce, was $1.25 
to New York and $1 to Chicago. On June 
25, 1918, these rates became $1.565 and 
$1.25, respectively. As modified by subse- 
quent increases and reductions, the pres-| 
ent rates are $1.75 to New York and $1.46 
to Chicago. 

Complainants have arrived at an 
equated rate on iettuce by applying a 
rate of 1 cent per 100 pounds per 100 
miles to the average weight of the crate 
ice hauled, making allowance for meltage 
in transit. 

This results in a charge per car of 320 
crates to New York, for example, of $16.19} 
for the part of the lading representing 
the crate ice instead of the present charge | 
of $112 which is based on 20 pounds of ice 
to each of the 320 crates in the car, at) 
the rate of $1.75. 

The difference of $95.81 between these 
two figures, subtracted from the per car 
charges of $425.60 based on a loading of 
24,320 pounds, gives a per Car charge of 
$329.79, which, spread over 24,320 pounds, 
gives an equated rate of 135.6 cents per) 
100 pounds on the lettuce, container and 
ice, to New York, as compared with the 
applicable rate of $1.75 charged. 5 ee 

Nature of Allowance 

In Refrigeration Charge on Fruits, Etc., 
from the South, 151 I. C. C. 649, 172 I. C. 
C. 3, we arrived at 1.65 mills per ton mile 
applicable to haulage of bunker ice and 
computed the allowance in the separate 
charges for refrigeration service on that 
basis. But this basis contemplated that 
reimbursemer~* for certain items of ex- 
pense should be included in the freight 
rates, such as are here under considera- 
tion, and not through the charges for re- 
frigeration service. 

In other words, the allowance included 
in the separate charges for refrigeration 
service for haulage of bunker ice cannot 
properly ve applied to other tonnage in 
arriving at reasonable freight rates. Fur- 
thermore the allowance in the separate 
charges for refrigeration service to cover 
bunker repairs cannot be said to include 
reimbursement for any part of the ex- 
pense of repairs to the body of the car, 


such expense being taken care of, as it} 


snould be, through the freight rates or 
other charges. 

The hauling of ice in crates of vege- 
tables causes damage to the walls, floor, 
and insulation of the car. In this respect 


at least the transportation of ice in the; 


crates differs from the transportation of 


ice in the bunkers, and justifies a higher 


charge. 


We find that the rates and minimum) 


in Oregon about the middle of June dam- 
aged the crop severely, while Washington 
reports poor pollination. The crop in Cal- | 


June. 

Grapes:—Production indicated 2,142,472 | 
crates, or about 32 per cent larger than} 
the crop of 1931. The California crop 
is expected to be about 41 per cent larger | 
than the crop produced last year. In} 
some sections of the country grapes wer 
injured by the Spring freezes, but for the| 
most part good crops are in prospect in 
the important States. In California the | 
crop recovered from the late frosts better | 
than at first anticipated. | 


Chickens and Eggs 
And Milk Output 


Chickens and Eggs:—Farmers are dis- 
posing of fewer of their hens than they 
did last year. While the number of hens 
in farm flocks was about 5 per cent less 
on Jan. 1 this year than at the begin- 
ning of 1931, the difference has been grow- 
ing Jess, and on July 1 the number was| 
only 1.5 per cent less than last July.| 
Also, more chickens are being raised, judg- | 
ing from the increase over last year of 
about 5 per cent shown by the early re- 
turns of numbers of young birds in farm 
flocks belonging to crop reporters. 

This apparent increase in young birds 


Construction of Schools 
Continues at Low Level 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

past few years. This has been due to 
the stabilization of education facilities 
commensurate with student needs, How- 
ever, the increases in recent years in 
high school enrollments have presented 
new problems of accommodation and it 
is believed that building will again be on 
the upward grade. 

In spite of the low building costs, lit- 
tle construction other than what is ab- 
solutely necessary can be expected this 
year. The decline in revenues and the 
generally adverse economic situation have 
caused a severe retrenchment in educa- 
tional expenditures. 

Recent statistics indicate a decline of 
over $9,000,000 in capital outlay for new 
buildings in rural areas. It is expected 
that the decline for 1931-1932 will be far 
greater. City expenditures for buildings 
at the end of 1930 were running over 
$200,000,000 annually where the popula- 
tion was 10,000 or over. The other $170,- 
000,000 was expended in towns less than 
1,000 and in rural areas. 





Railway Rate Decisions 
And Examiners’ Reports 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 12 made public decisions and ex- 
aminer’s proposed reports in rate cases, 
which are summarized as follows: 


Vegetables: No. 16526 and Related Cases.— 
Pacific Coast Vegetable Growers and Ship- 
pers Transportation Committee v. Southern 
Pacific Company Rates and minimum 
weights on lcttuce and other fresh or green 
vegetables, in carloads, from California and 
Arizona to Utah, Colorado, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Iowa, and that portion of 


weights assailed were not and are not ae Talker ge ae rf mors aeteners 
sia lil oT ver and north of the Ohio River, foun 
Eeerrens. wndaly, peejediciel, Ohne | not unreasonable, unduly prejudicial, or in 


was no >vidence of unjust discrimination. 
The complaints will be dismissed except 
as to the issues relating to refrigeration 
charges and top icing charges, which have 
been reserved for hearing pending deci- 
sion irt In re Charges for Protective Serv- 
ice to Perishable Freight, Docket No. 20769. 





Ccmmissioner Appointed 
For Chicago Exposition 


President Hoover, it was announced | 
‘oarlly at the White House July 11, has ap- | 
pointed Harry S. New, of Indiana, to be | 
a Commissioner of A Century of Progress 
(The Chicago World’s Fair Centennial 


celebration). 
Mr. New was Posimaster General under | 
Presidents Harding and Coolidge. 


violation of section 6. Complaints dismissed 


except as to issues relating to refrigeration 
charges and top icing charges 
Examiners’ Reports 
Fruit: No. 24862.—Fruit Importers, Ltd., v. 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Retes on 
oranges, grapefruit, and tangerines, in car- 


loads, from points in Florida to Montreal, 
Canada, found unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded the lowest combinations 
of intermediate rates and reparation 
awarded. Rates assailed not found other- 
wise unlawful 

Steel pipe: No. 24905.—Arkansas Western 


Gas Company v. Alton & Southern Railroad. 

1. On carload shipments of wrought steel 
pipe from Lorain, Ohio, and McKeesport, 
Pa., to Fayetteville, Lowell, and Ozark, Ark., 
the Commission found barred from award- 
ing reparation, om account of the recent 
decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in Arizona Grocery Co Atchison, T. & 
S. F. Ry. Co., 284 U. 8. 370 

2. As to remaining shipments it is found 
that the record should be held open pend- 
ing the outcome of Investigation and Sus- 


pension Docket No. 3130 


bushels from the 1930 crop. 
Between 179.100,000 bushels and 92,700,- 
000 bushels of wheat were utilized for seed 


|ifornia showed some improvement during|a:Mually during the 1924-31 period and} 


from 5,800,000 bushels to 8,100,000 bushels 
were ground at local mills for home use. 

Details for the eight-year period are 
shown below: 


(Thousands of bushels) 
Production, A; used for seed, B; fed to live- 


e | Stock, C; ground at mills for home use or | 


exchanged for flour, D; sold (or for sale), E: 
! B Cc D E 


A 


1924 .... 840,091 80,951 55,855 8,121 695,164 
1925 .... 668,982 79.535 28,232 8,079 553,136 
1926 .... 833,544 65,065 34,383 7.605 706,491 
1927 .... 874,633 92,693 44,446 6.956 730,538 
1928 .... 926,130 85,375 55,486 6,385 778.884 
1929 .... 812,573 64,814 56.935 5.835 664,989 
1930 .... 858,160 61,302 159,142 6,764 610,952 
1931 894,204 79,092 184,158 7,567 623,387 


All data revised on basis of 1930 Census. 


| The item of disposition formerly carried 


as loss, waste and shrinkage after harvest 
has been discontinued, since the revised 
estimates of production are on a net 
basis. 


the following forecasts and estimates for 
furnished by crop correspondents, field s 


(or Departments) of Agriculture and Agricultural Colleges: 








Crop Report as of July 1, 1932 


The Crop Reporting Board of the United States Department of Agriculture makes 


n West Virginia 





I. C. C. Adds State to Group 
Refusing to Permit Higher 
Freight Schedules 


The State of West Virginia has been 
added the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to the group of States involved 
in proceedings resulting from refusals to 
permit freight rate increases on intra- 
state traffic to conform to those authorized 
by the Federal Commission on interstate 


shipments. (Docket No. 25135.) 

The Commission heretofore has entered 
upon an investigation, on petition of the 
raiJroads, of similar action in the States 
of Arizona, Arkansas, Idaho, Kentucky, 
Lousiana, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Texas and Wisconsin. Sub- 
sequently the State of Utah was included 
upon supplemental . petition. 

A petition dated June 13 was filed with 
the Commission by railroads operating in 
West Virginia, averring that the Public 
Service Commission of that State had 
refused to authorize or permit increases 
similar to those’ permitted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for interstate 
traffic. 

The Federal Commission, therefore, 
now has ordered an investigation to de- 
termine whether the rates and charges 
required by the West Virginia Commis- 
sion to be maintained constitute undue 
interference with interstate commerce. 
The proceeding was assigned for hearing 
at such time and place as the Commis- 
sion may hereafter direct. 





Business Abroad Lacks 
Improvement for Week 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
extent than expenditures as compared 
| with April, 1931. 

Rumanian foreign trade for four months 

shows exports larger in value than im- | 
| ports, with an increase in the export bal- 
ance as compared with the corresponding | 
period of last year. The general volume 
of commercial activity in Canada con- 
;tinues unchanged, although the tourist 
trade has stimulated retailing to some ex- 
tent; prospects for the wheat crop are 
| generally much better than last year and 
wheat prices firmed slightly during the 
| week. 
The market tone in the Philippine Is- 
\lands has been improved by a sudden 
|though slight improvement in prices of 
abaca and copra; transactions, however, 
are as yet limited. 

Gold production in Alaska is tending) 
to increase and there is considerably more | 
interest in mining; the salmon run this) 
year is reported unusually large, although | 
| only a few canneries are operating; tourist 
| business has been unsatisfactory and con- 
| siderable unemployment is reported. 


| Trade Practice Prohibited 
By Federal Commission | 





| Using the words “German” or “Leipzig” | 
on containers or in advertising of flavor- | 

|ing extracts made in America, is prohib- 

| ited by the Federal Trade Commission in 


an order to Elias Sheinker, trading as W. 
Sheinker & Son, Inc., New York. 


The company is also to stop using pic-| 
tures or devices implying that the extracts | 
are imported from Leipzig, Germany, or 
any other foreign city or country*unless 
| such is true. 

Exception is made that “if the essential | 
ingredients of such products are imported 
by respondent and the products manu- 
factured or compounded in the United 
States, the name of such foreign country | 
|and city from which such essential in- 
| gredients afe so imported may be used 
|in the sale and offering for sale thereof 
* * * provided apt and adequate words or 
| phrases are used in conjunction therewith 
|* * *so as to clearly indicate that such 

products are manufactured or compounded 

in the United States—(Federal Trade 
| Commission.) 





| 
| 












| pared with recent years, it is high when | 
| compared with feed grains and millfeeds. 







Price Advances 
Are Shown for 


Farm Products 


Of Wheat Increase 


Holdings of Corn and Oats Are 
’ Reduced, Department of 
Agriculture Finds 












Commercial stocks of wheat, rye, barley 
and flax in store and afloat at the princi- 
pal United States markets July 9 were 
larger than on July 2, while stocks of corn 
and oats declined, the Department of Agri- 
culture stated July 11. Stocks July 9 and 
July 2 respectively, in bushels, were re- 
ported as follows by the Department: 

Wheat, 168,443,000 and 168;405,000; corn, 
13,555,000 and 16,117,000; oats, 10,434,000 
and 10,657,000; rye, 9,103,000 and 8,942,000; 
barley, 2,877,000 and 2,793,000; flax, 934,000 
and 901,000. Stocks one year ago were: 


Livestock Leads General In- 
crease During First Ten 
Days of July, Says Agri- 
culture Department 













[Continued from Page 1.] 

age_of cotton in cultivation is estimated 
9.5 per cent less than it was a year ago 
and 19.1 per cent less than in 1930. This 
cotton area would be 25.3 per cent below gheat, 207,499,000; corn, 7,671,000; oats, 
f 1926 and less tham$ 98.000; rye, 10,065,000; barley, 6,905,000; 
the plantings of any year since 1922. No} flax, 794,000. 

official estimate on production is’ made | There were also 15,580,000 bushels of 
until August. Recent moist weather and} ynited States wheat in store in bond at 
frequent rains favored widespread weevil| Canadian markets July 9 compared with 
activity. Exports for the week ended July | 15,895,000 July 2 and 16,517,000 a year ago, 
8 were 92,355 bales, compared with 62,364) and there were 5,317,000. bushels of Cana- 
for the corresponding week last year. Sea-|dian wheat in store in bond at United 
son’s exports have been nearly one-third; States markets July 9 compared with 4,- 
greater than those of last season, to date. | 532,000 July 2 and 5,252,000 a year ago. 

Domestic wheat markets gained strength Pistia AR gh ar 
the first two weeks of July influenced by 
further widespread and heavy rains over 
the Winter Wheat Belt interfering with 
harvesting and causing damage in the 
uncut fields. Marketings of new wheat 
have increased. Spot Winter wheat prices 
advanced sharply the first half of ‘the 
month with a good milling inquiry. The 
new crop is beginning to move and con- 
siderable quantities have been received at 
St. Louis. 

Spring Wheat Firmer 

Spring wheat grew firm to higher un- 
der influence of good demand for the 
limited market supply. Millfeed was par- 
ticularly active at Minneapolis. Foreign 
markets have been dull, with trading 
limited. 

Rye developed price firmness with wheat 
despite the continued slight demand from 
domestic and import trade and the favor- 
able progress of the new crop. Corn 
markets gained strength with other grains 
and the favorable corn-hog ratio was con- 
sidered to offset the excellent outlook for 
the new crop and the light demand for 
carlot offerings. Country loadings con- 
tinued small, reflecting the favorable feed- 
ing situation. Prices of oats tended 
slightly higher. 

Hay markets remain quiet. Trading 
this month is somewhat below normal for 
the season. Recent reports from hay 
producers and dealers indicate that sup- 
plies of the old-crop hay in the western 
half of the United States were practically 
exhausted by the time offerings from the ; 
new crop appeared on the market. Com- ‘It is also true that there are some 30 
paratively large holdings of medium and|or 40 separate and distinct steamship 
lower grade hay remain in the eastern| companies competing with each other for 
half of the country. | this traffic. In ‘what sense it is a monop- 

Hay and Feed Markets [oe te eee so Seteiaen by Sounael 
j -|for the Southern Pacific. 

While hay has been selling low com-| schoo Summinaer Uaeal to Gai bivdeiey stato 
| and many ships avail themselves of this 
Corn and oats have declined in the past! Privilege and engage in transporting in- 
season to the lowest point in the past/| tercoastal traffic. It is equally true that 







Canal Lines Oppose 
Cut in Rail Charges 


Steamships Suffering More 
Than Railroads, They Say 


In Answer to Petition 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
mick Steamship Co., Nelson Steamship 
Cc., Panama Mail Steamship Co., Pan- 
ama Pacific Line, Quaker Line, Shepard 
Steamship Co., Union Sulphur Co., Wil- 
liams' Steamship Corporation. 

Referring to the contention of the 
Southern Pacific that the Panama Canal 
Lines have a “monopoly” on intercoastal 
traffic, the steamship companies’ repiy as- 
serted: 

“A word that seems to afford much 
satisfaction to -counsel for the Southern 
Pacific is ‘monopoly.’ He claims that the 
Panama Canal route has a monopoly of 
certain business. It is true that unless the 
railroads are authorized to publish an 
artificial basis of rates, that is rates less 
than maximum reasonable rates, obeying 
the law of economics, certain traffic will 
move via the Panama Canal. 


- Monopely Claims Disputed 





| 35 years. The market position has favored | @ large part of the traffic of this country 


substitution of other feeds for hay. , is limited solely to railroad transportation 


Feed markets were weak. During the| 
first week of July there were sharp price! 
declines in wheat feeds, particularly bran, } 
and in linseed, gluten feed and gluten) 
meal. Hominy feed and alfalfa meal were | 
unchanged to lower, while cottonseed 
meal, soybean meal and tankage showed 
little change‘in price. Inquiries for wheat 
feeds from feeders were small and de- 
mand for bran substituted. 

Weather was generally favorable for 
pasturage, tending to reduce the need for} 
purchased feeds. Prices of linseed meal, 
gluten feed, gluten meal and alfalfa meal) 
are below those of last October, but cot-| 
tonseed meal, soybean meal and the heav-) 
ier wheat feeds average higher than prices | 
of last Fall. 

Livestock Market Strong 

A $9 top price for steers was reached | 
at Chicago before the middle of the month 
after an interval of about 21 weeks, dur- 
ing which time values had receded to the} 
lowest point in many years. The low time) 
was reached in May and only slight im- 
provement was noticed until mid-June. | 
Since then values have continued to rise 
until the average cost when to the highest | 
point of the year. 

Top prices for cattle went above the! 





|$9 mark early in the year but only for} 


the United States, from reports and data 
tatisticians, and cooperating State Boards 





Acreage (thousands): Five-year average, 1924 to 1928, A; *1931, B; 1932, C; 1932 per cent of | 

1931, D. Yield per acre: Ten-year average, 1919 to i928, E; 1931, F; jindicated July 1, 1932, G: 
A B Cc D E F G 

CIEE, OROIOER oie eigicciowe + ¥a.aa cone 890 RR COS 99,979 105,100 108609 1033 27.2 244 276 
Winter wheat, bushels ..............sccees 36,026 41,363 33,245 804 148 19.1 13. 
Durum wheat, four States, bushels ....... 4,932 +2,869 4,141 144.3 11.8 64 132 
Other Spring wheat, U. S., bushels ...... 15,173 411,067 18,028 1629 126 78 13.9 
ee RE, UMMM 5 cc vebeseces sth terduens 56,131 55,299 55,414 100.2 140 162 13.3 
MOE AINE 3.60.6 t95069 a6eeccepaswasesscaes 41,865 $39,719 41,994 105.7 296 280 29.0 
NT SNE Sct cnanseacrectonesoetasséne 8,991 £11,428 13,895 1216 228 17.3 22.5 
Rye, bushels ....... 3,509 3,127 3,324 1063 125 104 13.3 
Flaxseed, bushels ...... 2,93. 2 325 2,667 114.7 7.6 48 6.8 
Rice, four States, bushe 934 74 845 86.8 §405 464 449 
Hay, all tame, tons 55,771 53,431 52,424 98.1 1.31 1.20 = =1.30 
IT URUEEE ala.e's 6 0.45%0 00. eas 60'S ed ndeee bee 14,129 11,966 13,327 111.4 88 68 88 
Hay, all clover and timothy, tons ....... 30,961 24,81) 23,668 95.4 1.16 1.10 1.08 
ee errr 10,771 11,643 12,504 107.4 218 180 2.15 
Beans, dry, edible, pounds ............... 1,614 1,860 1,477 79.4 ian 684 639 
POBGPMOGDE, POUNGS 2... vicccoccccvcccescce 2,016 3,058 2,807 91.8 pes tap 
**Peanuts, pounds .........c00 741,348 1,687 1,917 113.6 
**Cowpeas, pounds .... 1,887 1,468 1,915 20.4 
**Velvet beans, pounds +799 57 57 MOM. sses 2+ panes 
Potatoes, bushels ...... 3,081 3,371 3,411 101.2 109.3 111.4 110.8 
Sweet potatoes. bushels oe 641 778 872 = 112.1 929 809 92.1 
MINE os sida s 04.4.6. 00.000600 0:0 00:b0:0:9 1,700 2,030 1,447 71.3 769 789 733 
ME OOOUE, BOUND). an ckadece conebevendniaes 783 760 $7813 $4107.0 .... re evita 
Gorse for sirun, GRLIONS 2. ..cccccacceccccses 368 259 253 or seas seal 
Sugar cane for sirup, gallons ...........+. 124 102 112 SOP R ies Te éeae 
ED) AOL aa ls  Wan'sicedc 09490008 Gus ve 22 21 22 101.4 1,254 1,208 1,090 

*Including some minor revisions. 

+Indicated yield increases or decreases with changing conditions during the season. 


Acres harvested. 
§Five States, including Missouri. 
Excludes sweet clover and lespedeza. 
{Principal producing States. 
**Grown alone for all purposes. 
+7Short-time average. 


For 


Heavy abandonment of planted acreage. 


1931-32 excludes minor States. 


(See sheets for separate crops.) 


Planted acreage, about 9) per cent of which is usually harvested. 
The amount of wheat remaining on farms in the United States on July 1, 1932, is estimated 
at 8.04 per cent of the crop of 1931, or about 71,925,000 bushels, as compared with 31,865,000 
bushels on July 1, 1931, and 25,741,000 bushels, the average stocks of wheat on July 1 for the 















| exceed that of a year ago, despite the fact 


| specialties. 


|pers also were active buyers. 


|net gains ranged from 50 cents to $1 per 
. | 100 pounds. 
-|ewe and wether lambs ranged from $6.75 


| situation, but some dealers are expecting 


,|isfactory condition owing to offerings of 





five years 1924-28. 

Percentage condition: July 1, ten-year average, 1919 to 1928, A; July 1, 1931, B; July 1, 
1932, C. Total production in millions: Five-year average, 1924 to 1928, D; *1931, E; ‘indicated 
June 1, 1932, F; July 1, 1932, G: | 

A B Cc D E F G 

PRR Fis nncand a¥tm an aceces eda padasads 81.7 83.7 84.9 2,625 2,563 or 2,996 
Winter wheat, bushels ............sseeees See. PIL BS 667 549 789 411 332 
Durum wheat, four States, bushels ........... 79.7 57.9 84.2 67 18 peng 55 
Other Spring wheat, U. S., bushels ........... $81.3 53.4 84.2 213 85 saan 250 
ee RE IN oo cn cacy asho0dace0skavevence 784 752 71.8 829 O06) } ance 737 
SUL SME 0 cd ch rs 32 vacseeescisiateccaesake Oe Si) Wl AZT 1012. -.:.. eee 
RIED RIE ots gts daca co ka'n:.d Meakes oan 82.5 70.7 81.6 219 es Ss 312 
Rye, bushels ........ 80.8 68.2 822 441 325 38.7 443 
Piaxeeed, bushels ......... 2 02764 233 111; .... *%8g 
| Rice, four States, bushels 88.4 (84.1 85.7 38.8 45.2 sets 38.0 
URN TE GAMA BONE uth aia's «45:0 0 0.0 40ip 00's 701: 76 %3- %%S 2. ..., 68.3 
ETE EMME, To s's0'i dal aly ah-ae <ocsetedeei'es 18.3 61.0 83.2 12.0 B7e, 
| Hay, all clover and timothy, tons ............ 477.7 766 72.9 36.2 27.4 Sanaa 25.6 
Se MN. COUN 5 aca ned.c pent sctarecccdaceces 86.2 73.5 84.5 23.0 21.9 tea 26.8 
MEET cagctah i ccedheckasevescesedecastiadice 86.2 73.0 79.0 faai ; Bers ‘ae 
**Beans, dry, edible, 100-pound bags 84.3 80.7 77.8 ss 12.7 ae 9.4 
Peanuts, pounds ............ 80.9 708 74.9 3 ; ry eek 

Apples, total crop, bushels .. 59.9 69.5 51.7 189 202 ae 134 
Peaches, total crop, bushels 63.3 763 49.1 +4568 +*76.6 48.9 47,2 
Pears, total crop, bushels ... 61.7 602 549 21.5 *23.3 21.5 21.5 

TGrapes, TONS ...--.000e00e. 85.7 76.2 80.7 772.34 1.62 Seis 2.14 
Pecans, pounds ... 61.0 669 51.7 56.8 16.7 aad 
Potatoes, bushels ..... 85.5 83.5 81.6 361 376 378 
Sweet potatoes, bushels . 82.6 68.1 78.3 57.8 62.9 80.3 
Tobacco, pounds ....... 78.4 714 66.1 1,299 1,601 1,061 
|* Siops, POUNGE 6c. ncsereccccsccecccceccccences 90.2 85.6 179.7 30.3 25.9 23.6 


*Including some minor revisions. 


;Short-time average. 
§All Spring wheat. 
Five States, including Missouri. 


yIndicated production increases or decreases with changing conditions during the season. 


{Excludes sweet clover and lespedeza. For 1931-32 excludes minor States. 


**Principal producing States. 
+¢Includes some quantities not harvested. 


?tt¢Production is the total for fresh fruit, Juice, and raisins. 


1932, condition July 1, 1932, and ten-year ay 
vised) and five-year average. 


Crop Reporting Board: W. F. Callander, Chairman; John A. Hicks, Secretary; J. 


J. B. Sherard; 8. A, Jones; P. L. Koenig; J. L 
Vv. H. Church; A. E. Anderson; H. L, Collin 
Agriculture, 


erage, production for 1932 (indicated), 


A. Becker; 
L. Orr; S. R. Newell; C. G. Carpenter; R. F. Hale: 
5. 


;| livery strengthened slightly at Chicago. 


State data will be released showing for each important crop, acreage in 1931 (revised) and: 
1931 (re- | 


Approved: C, F. Marvin, Acting Secretary of. 


Average then was $6.88, com- 
pared with $5.89 the middle of May and) 
recent average of $7.67. Inquiry for re- 


| placement cattle has improved materially | 


of late. | 

Steady advances of hog prices in Chi-| 
cago were interrupted briefly after a few 
weeks’ continuous rise, but the upswing 
was renewed the second week of July. 
Recent top price was $5.55 which com- 
pares with top of $3.40 at the low point) 
last month. 


Lamb and Wool Prices 
The sharp reduction in supplies of fat 
lambs led to a scramble for supplies on 
the part of Chicago packers, while ship- 
Prices ad- 
vanced sharply but unevenly, and further 


Most good and choice native 


to $7. 
lambs. 

The eastern wool markets are more ac- 
tive and prices fairly steady. London wool 
sales opened higher thus strengthening 
the sentiment here. Fairly large quan- 
tities of the finer western-grown wools | 
were sold the first 10 days of July. Graded 
fresh combings 64’s and finer territory 
wools appeared fairly well established at 
a price of 34-36 cents, scoured basis. 

Original bag offerings sold at steady 
prices within a range of 32-34 cents, ; 
scoured basis, depending upon the length 
of staple. Twelve-month Texas wool sold 
occasionally at 35-36 cents, scoured basis, 
tor best offerings in original bags. 


Butter Prices Gain 


The butter markets were steady to firm | 
during the first 10 days of July with some 
rather sharp price advances, although the 
Chicago market continued weak owing to 
heavy supplies on hand. The compara- 
tively light movement into storage during 
the past few weeks has had a tendency to 
stimulate confidence in the general dairy 


Recent top was $7.50 on range} 





that the rate of increase for storage 
stocks during the rest of the month will 


that many reports indicate sharp seasonal 
decreases in the “make” of butter. 
Markets for sweet cream are in unsat- 


surplus supplies, yet prices in some mar- 
kets have advanced under ~active demand. | 
Market tone on butter for November de- 


Cheese markets in the larger centers of 
distribution were holding firmly at un- 
changed quotaiions the first 10 days in 
July. Trading was not particularly ac- 
tive, but some increased buying interest 
was noted although speculative demand 
was still below par. Consuming demand 
is active and the gains in the butter mar- 
ket helped sentiment on other dairy prod- 


ucts. 

Although the price advance on eggs has 
been small, many dealers are hoping that 
the gains the first two weeks of July in- 
dicate the b-g:nning c: a aclayed Sum- 
mer @tivance. As a rule, prices continug to, 
range about 5 cents below those of the) 





|of maximum reasonable rates. 


}Same weeks a year ago. Demand is fairly 


for the very gcod and sufficient reason 
that either the origin or the destination 
is not accessible to water or because it is 
more expensive to transport by water than 
by railroad. In all such cases the rail- 
roads have a ‘monopoly’ of that business 


Rates Compared 


“When the reasonable rate charged by | 


steamships for a haul of 6,000 miles 
through the Panama Canal is 40 or 45 
cents on the heavy commodities as com- 
pared with a naw of less than 4,000 miles 
by railroad ‘for the same rate, it is not 
unreasonable to find that traffic moved by 


| way of this extremely economical trans- 


portation route. That is about all the 
monopoly there is connected with this 
transportation. 

_ “The contention of the Southern Pacific 
is that the steamships should be deprived 
in part o rin whole of this business by 
having the Commission allow it to pub- 
lish rates that are from 15 to 35 per cent 
This, it 
Says, would destroy the monopoly. If 
carried to its logical conclusion, all the 
business would be transferred to the rail- 


roads and the use of the Panama Canal | 


would then be confined to the foreign 
trade and to the ships of the country 
which the Southern Pacific stresses as the 
purpose of its construction.” 





Private Pilot Licenses ‘ 
More Numerous in France 


French citizens are taking to the air for 
their cwn pleasure in greater numbers, ac- 


| cording to the increased number of private 


pilot’s licenses granted by the French Gov- 
ernment during the year ended March, 
1932, which totalled 465 as compared with 
131 during the same period of last year, 
states a report from Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner H. C. Schuette, Paris. 

Of the total private linceses issued, 15 
were granted to women flyers, it is said, 
while five of the licenses were granted to 
persons over 44 years of age, the oldest 
being 64* Licenses were granted to 52 per- 
sons between the ages of 17 and 20, 131 to 
those between 21 and 27, and 146 to flyers 
from 27 to 31 years of age. 

More than half of the pilots receiving 
their licemses were trained in private fly- 
ing schools, it is said, while 26 of the new 


| flyers received their instructions from fly- 


ing clubs and 12 were taught to fly by their 
friends—(Department of Commerce.) 


active. Storage holdings are moderate. 
Poultry markets are draggy. The supply 

ot broilers and fryers was heavy in early 

July and under a moderate demand prices 


| declined 1 cent in several of the largest 


markets. Receipts of fowl were moderately 
light but as trading was only fair, quota- 


| tions were barely sustained. Some broilers 
from the 1932 crop are moving into cold | 


storage but the quantity’ is not large. Sup- 
plies of storage roasters continue ample 
and the market irregular. 


Potato Market Uneven 


Prices of potatoes weakened in the East | 


during the first 10 days of July but were 
somewhat stronger in the Middle West. 
Carlot movement from Virginia is heavy 
and prices for best Cobblers on the East- 
ern Shore declined to well under $2 per 
barrel. The price in the Kaw Valley dis- 
trict was firm at 95 cents to $1 but haul- 
ings are increasing. Tendency was down- 
ward on new potatoes in most city mar- 
kets, but prices of Maine potatoes trom 


| Storage held firmly. 


Mississippi tomatoes somewhat inferior 
in quality or condition declined but most 
other kinds have been selling higher dur- 
ing a let-up in shipments. Cantaloupes 
tend lower. Prices of apples and peacnes 
are holding fairly well on limited supplies. 
Southeastern meions brought still lower 
prices this month at the peak of the ship- 
ing season, but Texas melons held values 
well in northern markets. 

Yellow Bermuda onions from Texas and 
Calitornia have been jobbing somewhat 
higher this month. Eastern onions are im- 
Proving in quality and best of them bring 
about $1 per 50 pounds. Cumumber grow- 
ers on the Eastern Shore were getting 


slightly higiner prices the first week of | p 
July at $1.25 to $1.35 per bushel hamper. jrated but private banks. 





Commercial Stocks Business A 





pplies 
Lessons of Study 


Of Merchandising 


Department of Commerce 
Reports Rapid Growth in 
Movement for Improved 
Efficiency in Retailing 


(Continued from Page 1.] 

by retail» grocers; important commercial 
groups in nine leading Southern cities are 
carrying on cooperative programs to ap- 
ply the latest scientific merchandising in- 
formation to their business problems; and 
114 chambers of commerce and other com- 
mercial groups in 19 States are cooperat- 
ing with the Department of Commerce 
to disseminate information on marketing. 

A statement by the Department sum- 
marizing reports to it on two of the most 


recent developments follows in full text: 


The number of retail “merchandising 
institutes” being conducted in different 
parts of the country is apparently in- 
creasing and reports of these cooperative 
meetings indicate that they are almost 
uniformly meeting the approval of the 
participating retail merchants. They are 
being conducted by universities, merchants 


associations, chambers of commerce, in- 


dividual manufacturers and wholesalers, 
voluntary groups of merchants themselves, 
and other organizations. 

Recently such institutes have been con- 
ducted in Wisconsin, Nebraska and Penn- 
Sylvania. under the auspices of the re- 
spective State colleges. All are reported 
as being productive of a better under- 
standing among merchants of the prob- 
lems facing retailers and the newer 
methods of solving these problems. 


Nebraska Business Forum 


Nearly 150 Nebraska retailers, from 58 
towns and cities, met in what was essen- 
tially a merchandising forum. In Penn- 
sylvania the State College, in cooperation 
with the Pennsylvania Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association, has held institutes in Erie 
and Williamsport. 

As a preliminary to the Institute in 
Erie, the college arranged for eight out- 
of-Erie “customers” to shop participating 
stores. Approximately 75 transactions were 
carried out and the material furnished 
excellent case stud\ for discussion at the 
institute sessions. 

Another feature of this institute was an 
advertising test made to reveal the rela- 
tive effectiveness of the advertisements 
which appeared during one week in a 
local daily paper. These advertisements 


in marketing at the college. 

A Second Annual Retail Conference is 
to be held at the college, Aug. 22 and 23, 
with retailers throughout the State in- 
vited to attend. 

The Extension Division of the University 


|of Wisconsin has conducted retail con- 


ferences in more than 40 Wisconsin cities 
during the past four years. A retail spe- 
cialist is sent to these towns to conduct 
conferences with the cooperation of local 
commercial organizations and vocational 
schools. He goes to the individual stores, 
also, to discuss confidentially any of the 
owners’ retail problems, such as layout, 
accounting, display, stock control, and 
sales methods. 
Federal Aid to Bureaus 

_ Groups of merchants and manufacturers 
in many cities have, during recent months, 
had the cooperation of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce in discuss- 
ing programs somewhat similar in char- 
acter to the merchants institutes. The 
Bureau supplies for such groups the.basic 
information for discussions of the various 
Problems confronting the business men 
participating. 

As an aid in supplying the growing de- 
mand of American business for current 
information helpful in the development 
of successful marketing policies, leading 
commercial groups in 14 New England 
cities have installed, with the cooperation 
of the Department of Commerce, a special 
merchandising information service de- 
Signed to make available to local busi- 


; ness men the newest results of scientific 


research and practical experience in the 
marketing field. 

_ The New England commercial organ- 
izations which are already cooperating to 
make More generally available the mer- 
chandising information supplied ‘by the 
Commerce Department. include the Manu- 
facturers Association of Connecticut, Inc., 
Hartford, the Chambers of Commerce of 
New Haven and Waterbury, Conn.; Cham- 
bers of Commerce of Boston, Springfield, 
Worcester, Fall River, Lawrence, Lowell, 
Attleboro, Gardner and Pittsfield, Mass.; 
the Board of Commerce of New Bedford, 
Mass., and five trade associations in that 
State; and the Chamber of Commerce of 
Providence, R. I. 

Under the cooperative plan the local 
commercial organizations are supplied at 
their request with copies of current mer- 
chandising information regularly supplied 
by the Commerce Department to its dis- 
trict offices. This information, relating to 
newest marketing methods, practices and 
ideas drawn both from special study and 
the practice of successful concerns, is sum- 
marized and indexed in a form to make 
it of maximum practical use to the busi- 
ness executive. 


Extension of Service 

The growth of the demand by business 
for up-to-date marketing knowledge is 
evidenced by the fact that the Commerce 
Department alone extended over 500,000 
services in the field of domestic market- 
ing on direct request by individual con- 
= during 1930, and nearly 750,000 in 
Through the program of local coopera- 
tion, it is anticipated that this increasing 
pressure for service may bé handled in 
large part by private trade groups on the 
ground, rather than through the Depart- 
ment direct. In this way the benefits of 
the Government's scientific aids to busi- 
ness may be widely extended without ap- 
preciable added expenditure or expansion 
oi facilities. 

The National Association of Commercial 
Organization Secretaries, representing 
local chambers of commerce throughout 
the country, and the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, are working with the 
Commerce Department in this plan to ex- 
tend the practical application of the mer- 
chandising information service. 





Montana Attorney General 
Rules on Bank Liquidation 


Heiena, Mont., July 12, 

The Attorney General of Montana, L. 
A.) Foot, in an opinion handed down re- 
cently held that the State Superintendent 
of Banks has power to liquidate any bank 
that has closed ‘and turned its affairs 
over to the department. 

The ruling was on request by the State 
Superintendent of Banks, George M. 
Robertson. Mr. Robertson had asked 
specifically whether the department had 
power to liquidate an unincorporated 
bank. 

Mr. Foot pointed out that the Legisla- 
ture of 1927, in revising and codifying the 


| 
| 





banking laws of the State, brought within 
the department’s scope not only incorpo- 


are tested by a class of 50 senior students . 
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Livestock Market | Legislation Relating to Banking | FOREIGN EXCHANGE ||Police Radio Sets 





As of July 12 


New York, July 12.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


Said to Point to| Approved in Michigan Outlined 














e ° ° ° | Austria (schilling) ..........ssseeees 13.9750 

Better Business Measures Enacted at Special Legislative Ses-| seisium (veces 0000000000005 38.8000 

, ° ° * ve Czechoslovakia (CroWN) .ssseseees . 2.9584 

sa seceleeliaahl sion Reviewed by Commissioner Denmark (krone) 0e..0<00000: cit 19.2630 

Finland (markka)-........- . 71.5333 

Mr. Denman of Farm Board France (franc) .......... 3.9244 

° i Lansing, Mich., uly 12.|rate unit. There was no attempt made,| Germany (reichsmark) 33.7088 

Says Some Trade Circles Legislation passed at the special session | however, and there is no desire on the part Senses ipeneo). ise 

See H in B Pri of the Michigan Legislature was explained | 0f the Department, to attempt to interfere| ftaiy (lira) ......0020000. 5.0944 

ee Kiope in better Frice by the Bank Commissioner, Rudolph E. ah the functions of the court in esepeet Netherlands (guilder) pies s oe 40.2725 

nnual confer- | to these receiverships. The whole plan Orway (KTONE) ....gssecececeeevees ’ 

Levels of Recent Weeks eee a, Se Anpcia.|one of an attempt to cooperate with the Poland ((stoty) cesses 0s ne tsesseese 11-1875 

PAE REE tion of Michigan. courts and assist them in more speedily} Rumania (leu) ....iiceseccceeee ce 5968 

Recent strengthening of the market for} mr. Reichert’s statement follows in part: |€ffecting adjustments in these receiver-| Spain (peseta) ....... 8.9003 

livestock is viewed as “very encouraging,’| “Legislation was proposed to alleviate ships. x —, een) eae 

and some trade circles now are expressing | conditions in both operating and closed}, “In your work, you became familiar with Yugoslavia (dinar) ) ES 1.6375 

the opinion that livestock “will lead us) institutions, but principally directed to|the difficulties that arose in the depositary! Hong Kong (dollar) 22'9531 

out of the depression,” C. B. Denman,| relieye the distress caused by the clos-|bond situation. In order to clarfy this} China (Shanghai tael) 29.4531 

member of the Federal Farm Board rep-|ing of institutions throtighout the State.|Situation, two bills were introduced, and o~ one acl i. 

resenting livestock growers, stated oraliy|In this respect our condition was not un-|both were passed by the Legislature. The! yoqis* (rupee) ....2.0-.cecs, 26.7400 
July 12. like the condition in other States, nor that | first one was an amendment to the Turner 


Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 


“I am inclined to believe the recovery 
will be maintained,” Mr. Denman said. 
“The situation certainly looks good to me.” 

On the same day the Department of 


bill of 1929, adding mortgages and Federal 
land bank bonds to the securities already 
eligible to be pledged as collateral for pub- 
lic deposits. 


found throughout the rest of the world. 
This is not a local problem that we are 
facing, but a world problem, and the ques- 
tion that confronts us is how to best ad- 


40.9375 
87.4062 
99.9206 
26.9833 
58.6184 


Argentina (peso, gold) 


Agriculture issued its June pig crop re~| jyst the situation. . Brazil (milreis) ........ 7.5540 
rt, showing a drop of 7 per cent in|" “after the closing of several banks and Measur e Relating Geameal toes”. eee 
umber of live pigs saved in the United studying the situation in other States, it} To Fidelity Bonds Colombia (peso) " veees 95.2400 

States in the six months ended June 1.| was perfectly obvious that to continue the Bar WUVEE i. .ssccacess edebasee veces 26.7500 


“The other bill is known as the Espie 
bill, which was necessary in order for 
treasurers to secure fidelity bonds. Under 
the old law, there was some question as 
to whether they were not insurers when 


they became depositors, and the fidelity 
company signing the kond would no 
longer sign it because of the wording of 
the act. After the introduction of this 
bill, it was amended by removing all re- 
quirements as far as the State law was 
concerned until July 1, 1933, leaving all 
political subdivisions privileged to deal 
with their public deposits through their 
respective boards or governing bodies upon 
their own responsibility. The act, how- 
ever, is effective only until July 1, 1933, 
making it necessary for the next Legisla- 
ture to again separately deal with this 
problem. 

“Frem the Department’s standpoint, we | 
are convinced that the reorganization pro- 
gram is a distinct service to the people in 
communities where banks are located that 
can be reorganized, and, in our opinion, 
serves as a distinct benefit in offering re- 
lief to depositors in the assistance in dis- 
tributing of assets in banks that can not 
be reopened, in closer supervising receiver- 
ships in conjunction with the court, in 
reorganizing institutions so that time may 
elapse and securities may not be sacri- 
ficed in present markets, and institutions 
may function without danger and be of 
service to the communities in which they 
are located. 

“The plan has worked in actual practice 
much better than anticipated. Institu- 
tions that have reorganized have created 
@ new community spirit, money has been 
brought out of hiding in those commu- 
nities and the deposits in those institu- 
oe have increased, and fears have sub- 
sided.” 


State Salary Limit 
Urged in California 


This development was described orally at 
the Department as being a“‘bullish” factor 
so fgr as the hog markets of late Fall 
and next Winter are concerned. 

Heavier Supplies Expected 

The pig report estimated the numbgr 
of hogs over six months old as 5 per cent 
larger than a year ago, however, indi- 
cating, it was explained, the probability of 
heavier market supplies for the next few 
months. 

Coincident with the reduction in num- 
ber of pigs in the United States, the De- 
partment said, there have been reductions 
also in hog numbers and in pigs raised 
in Germany and Denmark, and earlier 
reports indicate considerable reductions 
in pigs raised in some other European 


forced liquidation of assets through receiv- 
erships only added to the distress, and that 
other methods of relief should be found 
tending towards the orderly liquidation of 
assets in those institutions. To force liqui- 
dation in the rural communities meant 
auction sales and foreclosures, adding to 
the already flooded market, and to an al- 
ready distressed condition. 

“Everyt time an application for receiver- 
ship is made, additional securities are 
placed upon the market through these 
receiverships, and that only adds distress 
to an already overburdened market. Fi- 
nally, market prices do mot and cannot 
reflect actual values, buf can only reflect 
a@ price in such securities placed there by 
someone who haS an interest in and is 
willing to purchase the same, and in that 
case will purchase the security as cheaply 
as possible, so that these forced collections 
do not represent values in the securities 
dealt with, and if a sale is forced, in our 
opinion the creditors of the institution 
are deprived of the just return that they 
should have in the liquidation of the se- 
curity. 


Provision for Deferring 


Liquidation of Banks 


“Believing that today there is only one 
way to meet the situation, and that is 
to permit time to intervene in the liquida- 
tion process, we concluded that methods 
and measures should be worked out to 
accomplish that end. 

“We found in our reorganization pro- 
gram that it was a difficult matter to 
bring into the reorganization all of the 
creditors of the institutions. There were 
always a few that would hold out, and by 
their action hold up the almost unanimous 
efforts of the creditors of the bank. It 
was with this in mind that the Darin 
bill, known as the Custodian bill, was pre- 
sented to the Legislature. We have felt 
that wherever an institution finding it-/| 
self in difficulties could make its own ad- 
justments by and with the cooperation of 
a depositors’ committee, a custodian be- 
ing appointed from their own ranks, it 
was a much more feasible-operation be- 
cause they were working out their own 
problem and having a personal interest 
in the matter. 

“When the Attorney General’s Depart- 
ment was preparing a bill covering the 
question of binding the dissenting de- 
positors, they of course were faced with 
the problem, in whatever action was 
taken, that it be in due process of law. The 
Legal Department, however, finally worked 
out the bill as presented to the Legisla- 
ture, which was amended in several re- 
spects, but was finally passed and signed 
by the Governor. This bill sets up the 
machinery for the reorganization of closed 
banks by the consent of depositors rep- 
resenting eighty-five per cent of the total 
deposit liability. 

“It is predicated upon the question of 
mutual contract, and these creditors can 
by contract agree among themselves to 
reorganize the institution. Those credi- 
tors who do not assent to the plan as 
presented, may have their claims pre- 
sented in court at a hearing provided for 
in the act, and have assets set aside for 
them, and the receivership would con- 
tinue as to the objecting depositors. The 
depositors representing eighty-five per 
cent or more of the deposits, and the non- 
objecting depositors, will then under 
court order assent to the reopening of the 
institution. ‘ 


Agreements Regarding 


Reorganization Cited 

“I am not going to go into the plan 
that is being used other than to say that 
it attempts to preserve the rights of all the 
creditors of the institution, that it gives 
them a right to be heard in court and 
have the court pass upon the equities in 
the case, and that it places the creditors 
and debtors in the position where they 
would be placed if the institution went 
through receivership, making a conces- 
sion to the stockholder in order that he 
| or a depositor may again provide capital 
so that the institution may be reopened 
with the capital required by statute. The 
act further provides that public officials 
through their governing boards may join 
in these reorganization agreements. 

“We believe that this act is a distinc- 
tive service to the people of Michigan,! 
that it is a relief measure to the deposi- 
tors of closed banks, and that it prevents 
the forced liquidation of assets, the value 
of which are probably today at the lowest 
point, be they represented by personal 
property on the farm or by security in 
the form of notes, mortgages or bonds. 

“There were other bills presented with 
the cooperation of the Attorney General's 
Department, under the recommendation 
of the Governor. These I will attempt 
to explain to you briefly. 

“The first bill was what is known as 
House Enrolled Act No. 1, and provided 
for the authorization of receivers to bor- 
row money from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation or other persons in or- 
der that dividends might be distributed 
to depositors, or for the purpose of re- 
organization. 
passed by the Legislature and signed by 
the Governor. 


Distribution of Assets 
Of Banks Discussed 


“In connection with the distribution of 
dividends, the law as it stood heretofore, 
provided for the reduction of assets 
to cash before a distribution could be 
made, and in order to make our position 
on reorganization more secure, the Hull 
bills were introduced, which provided for 
the settlement with creditors by the dis- 
tribution of assets, under an order of the 
court, with the approval of the Banking 
Department. We are at present applying 
these bills to several receiverships in at- 
tempting to distribute assets to the larger 
depositors instead of cash. 

“Changes were also made affecting the 
operation of receivers in banks, placing the 
receivers under the direct supervision of 
the Banking Department. It was felt that 
it would be to the best interess of the de- 
positors to have available to the receiver 
the collective experience gained out of 
those receiverships, and _ — by me 
direct contact, there would be a greater : Beas? 
uniformity of' expenses. in, receiverships | Minnesota: J... Paxton, Bank, Commie | 
han if each one were operated as a sepa-| St, Hilaire, closed, 


Group Life Insurance 


Millions in Five Years 
{Continued from Page 1.] 


other than group life. 


lows in full text: 

The number of pigs saved during the 
six months Dec. 1, 1931, to June 1, 1932, 
for the United States was 50,093,000 head, 
this being a decrease of 3,758,000 head or 
7 per cent from the number saved during 
the corresponding period a year earlier, 
according to the estimate of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. This 
decrease resulted from a decrease of 3 per 
cent in the number of sows farrowed and 
of 4 per cent in the average number of 
pige saved per litter. This estimate is 
based: largely upon the returns from the 
June pig survey made in cooperation with 
the Post Office Department through the 
rural mail carriers. 


Situation in Corn Belt 


The decrease for the United States was 
due to the smaller number of pigs saved 
in the western part of the Corn Belt. Of 
the seven States in the West North Cen- 
tral group five showed decreases, rang- 
ing from 11 per cent in Iowa to 40 per 
cent in South Dakota, but with increases 
in Kansas and Missouri. Increases are 
reported for all the States in the East 
North Central group, except Wisconsin. 
For the whole North Central group (the 
Corn Belt) the number of pigs saved this 
season was 39,783,000 head ,a decrease of 
4,554,000 head or 10.3 per cent from a year 
earlier. 

in areas outside the Corn Belt there 
was a general increase in the number of 
pigs saved, except in the Far Western 
States which sutfered severely from the 
drought of 1931. In the North Atlantic 
States the number of pigs saved increased 
one half of one per cent, in the South 
Atlantic States 102 per cent and in the 
South (entral 17.2 per cent; in the West- 
ern States there was a decrease of 9.6 per 
cent. 


was for such coverages. 


up. 


per cent, however. 


employment’ to a smaller number. 


the group insurance at the full 


under these circumstances 








shutdown of the plant. 


the organization together 
period of the shutdown. 


Value to Employes 








Would Apply to Executive and 
Administrative Positions 


Sacramento, Calif., July 12. 

State Treasurer Charles G. Johnson has 
proposed to Governor Rolph that the 
maximum salary of all persons holding 
executive and administrative positions in 
the State government, with certain excep- 
tions, be fixed upon a basis of. $5,000 a 
year and then subjected to the one-sev- 
enth pay cut recently suggested by the 
Governor. 
Mr. Johnson said the plan was submitted 
on hebalf of himself and other elective of- 
ficials as a substitute for that offered by 
Governor Rolph. It would also standardize 
the salaries of all chief deputies at a maxi- 
mum of $4,500 and subject to a pay cut 
of 10 per cent, which reduction also would 
apply to salaries above $4,000, but not to 
reduce any salary below $3,750. Salaries 
of $1,800 to $4,000 would be reduced one- 
fourteenth, but ‘not below $1,720, and sal- 
aries of $1,800 or less would be subjected to 
a cut of 5 per cent. 
It was further proposed that every de- 
partment depending for support upon the 
general fund be surveyed and all activities 
not essential to the immediate needs of 
the State be discontinued and the person- 
nel thereby released, so far as practicable, 
be absorbed by self-supporting agencies 
in the five-day week program. 

Officials whose salaries are fixed by the 
Constitution would be subjected to a cut of 
one-seventh under the plan. 


at the maximum allowable figure. 


mortality and morbidity experience 
a group insurance. 

Effect of Price Changes 

The number of sows to farrow during 
the six months, June 1 to Dec. 1, 1932 is 
estimated at 4,488,000 head, an increase of 
53,000 head or 1.2 per cent over the num- 
ber tarrowed in the corresponding period 
of 1931. Increased farrowings are esti- 
mated for all regions except the West 
North Central and Far Western States. 
This estimate is based upon interpreta- 
tion of breeding intentions reported about 
June 1, Any changes in the hog price 
situation or in crop prospects during 
June and July materially different from 
normal changes during those months may 
be expected to result in farrowings this 
year somewhat different from this esti- 
mate which is based on average relation- 
ship between breeding intentions and esti- 
maied farrowings. , 

‘rhe indicated number of hogs over six 
months of age on June 1, based upon the 
average number of such hogs per farm 
and upon the relationship of- hogs over 
six months to pigs saved as shown by the 
pig survey reports, was about 5 per cent 
larger this year than last for the United 
States. Except in the States most seri- 
ously affected by the 1931 drought, all of 
the Corn Belt States had larger indicated 
numbers this year than last and materially 
larger numbers are indicated in nearly ail 
of the Southern States and in some West- 
ern States. . 


Reductions Abroad 


The decrease in pigs saved per litter this 
year resulted chiefly from the _ severe 
weather in March, which caused above 
normal iosses during that month. Losses 
were further increased by the fact that 
farrowings this year were earlier than 
last. The percentage of farrowings dur- 
ing the four months Dec. 1 to April 1 this 
year was 46.8 per cent of the six months’ 
total while in 1931 it was only 42.2 per 
cent, most of the shift being in the Corn 
Belt States. 

Coincident with the reduction in this 
year’s Spring pig crop in this country 
there have been reductions in hog num- 
bers and in pigs raised in Germany and 
Denmark, according to the Foreign eres 
n 
Germany total hog numbers as of June 
1 were 5.5 per cent smaller, pigs under 6 
months 6 per cent fewer and sows in far- 
row 8 per cent fewer than a year earlier. 
In Denmark the June, 1932, enumeration 
of hogs indicated reductions of 10 per cent 
in total hogs, 21 per cent in sows in far- 
row and 12 per cent in pigs under four 
months. Earlier reports from some other 
European countries indicate considerable 
reductions in pigs raised this year, 


from 94 to 158 per cent. 


the five-year average. 


7 per cent in 1926 to 12 per cent in 1930. 


and the increasing difficulty 





Decrease Is Shown 
In Linseed Products 


they do not regard as just. 


panies to restricting these benefits. 








Value for 1931 Fell 48 Per|Level of Wages on Farms 


Cent in Two Years 


The linseed oil, cake and meal industry 
turned out products worth $62,219,855 in 
1931, a decrease of 48.1 per cent from the 
$119,926,867 reported in 1929, according to 
information from the Census of Manu- 
factures just made available by the De-| 
partment of Commerce. | 

The following additional information was 
supplied: | 

The output of linseed oil was 502,788,830 | 
last year, worth $43,027,289, and the pro-| 
duction of cake and meal totaled 536,663 | 
tons worth $17,119,004. These figures rep- | 
resent decreases of 37.5 per cent in quan-| 
tity and 42.9 per cent in value for linseed | 
oil, and 28.6 per cent in quantity and 52.9 
per cent in value for linseed cake and| 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


recorded since 1902. 


the country as a whole. 


seasonal advance 
planting to harvest time. 


about 7.5 per cent) 





ceding census year. ; commodities they produce. 
The statistics refer only to the produc-| This has resulted in a 


by the same establishments in further|three months earlier. 





Inquiry on Reserve Board 
And Treasury Postponed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

of Congress, but I could not divest myself 
of feeling that, in view of the evidences 
of a return to normal conditions, in view 
of the steps that have been taken as 
stated to the committee by Acting Secre- 
tary Ballantine and Governor Meyer, this 
is an inopportune time to create a com- 
mittee to investigate the Treasury and 
Federal Reserve Board. 

“I do not feel myself authorized to an- 
nounce the vote in the committee but I 
have no hesitation in saying that I voted 
against the investigation and I am ready 
to take all the responsibility for the action 
of the committee. 

“I am opposed to the launching of the 
investigation at this time. I think that if 
we had reported it it would have passed 
the House. I take the responsibility for 
stopping it and I opposed it onthe high 
ground that it was to the best interests of 
the country not to have the investigation 
now.” e 


leum. 


For this reason, and also because| wages, The 


ayailable 


year, the figures differ from those com-| jyjy 1, 


quarterly canvass of producers of animal 
and vegetable fats and oils. 
to the returns of this quarterly census} 
the total production of linseed oil, includ-| 
ing that made and consumed in the same} 
establishments, decreased from 763,576,494 | 
pounds in 1929 to 520,735,372 pounds in 
1931. 

The number of establishments in the 
industry dropped from 29 to 26 between 
1929 and 1931, the average number of 
wage earners decreasing 32.6 per cent to} 
1,829, and wages declining 44.6 per cent) 
to $2,268,237. 


earlier and 151.3 a year ago. 





‘Removal of Radio Station 


Changes Are Announced [report by ‘Examiner RH. Hyde, 
~ ublic July 12. 
In Status of State Banks ” 








op 
power, unlimited time. 





Expands 84 Per Cent: 


Number of Employes Pro- 
tected Increased by Two 


whic ha third was received for coverages 
Five years earlier, 
less than 1 per cent of the premiums paid 


The excellent showing of group life in- 
surance during the depression is due in 
part to its popularity and to the reluctance 
of both employer and employe to give it 
Workmen’s compensation premiunis, 
based directly on the size of the pay rolls, 
have shown an estimated shrinkage of 25 


It is said that probably the chief factor 
in the favorable position of group in- 
surance as compared with -workmen’s 
compensation is the present system of 
staggering employment in order to fur- 
nish a maximum amount of employment 
at shorter hours instead of laying off large 
numbers and furnishing nearer full-time 


Because of the fact that under this sys- 
tem of staggered employment a large 
number are retained on the roll, even at 
reduced wages, it is possible to —— 
ace 
amount. The insurance is often continued 
in cases in| 
which the entire premium is paid by the} 
employer or in which there is a temporary 
This serves to 
protect the employes and helps to keep) 
during the; 


If the employes contribute, as ‘is more 
common in the plans, it appears that the| 
insurance is so valued by them that they 
manage to maintain their payments. There 
has been a tendency also, where reductions 
have been made in the wage or salary| 
classifications, to continue the insurance 


Decided changes have been noted in the 
in 
Reports available for 
leading companies which carry 75 per cent 
of this type of insurance show that the 
ratio of actual to expected deaths in- 
creased from 92 to 96 per cent in the pe- 
riod of 1926 to 1930. A much greater in- 
crease occurred, however, in the claims 
for total and permanent disability. Dur- 
ing the same period the ratio of actual to 
expected total and permanent disability ; 
claims under group life contracts increased 


A comparison between the amounts paid 
in death claims and in total and perma- 
nent disability claims and the premium: 
income shows that the ratio of death 
claims as reported by eight leading insur- 
ance companies ranged from 64 to 70 per 
cent in the five-year period, 1926 to 1930, 
with the 1930 ratio of 68 about equal to/| 

There was a dis-| 
| proportionate increase in the total and 
permanent disability claims ranging from | 


This increase is said to be the effect of | 
the liberal interpretations of the disabil'¢ 


Is Lowest in 30 Years | 


ceiving the lowest monetary remuneration | 
Wage rates per day 
without board ranged from 55 cents in| 
South Carolina to $2.60 in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island but averaged $1.23 for 


The decline of 7 points in the farm| 
wage index from April 1 to July 1 of this| 
year was in marked contrast to the usual 
in wage rates from 
During the five | 
years 1927-1931, the advance averaged 2. 
points during this period. The drop in 
farm wages this year (which amounted to| 
was accompanied, | 
however, by a 15 per cent decline in the 
meal, as compared with 1929, the last pre-|index of prices paid to farmers for the 


decline in the} 
tion of linseed oil by establishments which|demand for farm labor, which was re-| 
were engaged primarily in manufacturing} ported at 62.0 per cent of normal by} 
such oil for the trade and do not, there-| voluntary crop correspondents on July 1| 
This was the first bill! fore, cover linseed ojl made and consumed|as compared to 63.2 per cent of normal 
This decline was| 
processes of manufacture—for example, in| slight but an additional factor—supply— | 
the manufacture of paint @nd of lino-|entered the picture to aid in depressing | 
supply of farm | 
of the fact that a number of the returns,|jabor, as reported by the same corre-| 
representing a large part of the industry,|spondents, increased from 122.2 per cent 
cover fiscal years instead of the calendar) of normal on April 1 to 123.6 per cent on 
: : Although this change again ap-| 
piled from returns of the Census Bureau’s pears to be slight, past relationships show | 
. that a given increase in supply results in| 
According/_ much greater decline in wage rates. 
Supply expressed as a percentage of de- 
mand was 199.2 per cent of normal on 
July 1 as compared to 193.4 three months | 


To Akron, O., Is Opposed 


Denial of the application of. Station | 
| WJW, Mansfield, Ohio, to move the station 
|to Akron, was recommended to the Fed- 
'eral Radio Commission in an examiner’s | 
made | 3385. ws seme ee : Kall 
| National banks suspending July 11 as 
The station, operated by John F. Weimer |reported to the Comptroller of the Cur-| 
|as the Mansfield Broadcasting Association,|rency and made public July 12 were: 
erates on 1,210 kilocycles with 100 watts| Ross County National Bank, Chillicothe, 


Aid in Recovery 


Of Stolen Goods 


Radio Commission Declares 
Use of Facilities in Cities 


Responsible for Return of 
$750,000 Monthly 


Use.of radio by police in 50 large cities 
is directly responsible for an average 
monthly recovery of stolen property of 
more than three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars, according to information made public 
July 12 by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. 

During April, studied by the Commis- 
sion as a typical month, stolen property 
valued at approximately $774,000 was re- 
covered through the use of radio by police 
in the 50 municipalities, the report re- 
vealed. 

Additional information made available, 
which outlines police activities as com- 
piled by the Commission from question- 
naires sent to police headquarters in 50 
cities, follows: 

Extent of Survey 

Police radio is now serving more than 
one-quarter of the population of the 
United States. In the 50 municipalities 
surveyed, 32,585,000 persons are served, 
over an area of 28,190 square miles. In 
}addition there are about 20 cities not 
included in the survey, and several State 
police services which were not considered. 

During the month on which the Com- 
mission based its survey, 155,656 emer- 
gency calls were transmitted by police in 
the 50 cities. The average time required 
to transmit one call was 1 nifinute, 2 
seconds. In these cities, 2,255 police au- 
tomobiles are equipped with radio, an 
average of about 44 cars in each city. 
Some cities have as many as 250, while 
in others there are as few as 10 or 15. 








emergency calls during the month—ap- 
pality. 
Arrests Resulting 
From these emergency calls came 12,676 
arrests. Each city averaged 253 arrests a 
month, or about eight a day. All are di- 
rectly attributable to radio. 


available information regarding the 


feels that a fair estimate of the total for 


about $9,000,000. 


busy hours after 10 p. m. 
Linking of Service 


| 
special occasions. 


type. 


due to reception by the general public. 


such a system ineffective. 
Views Regarding Code 


ber 2 an armed holdup, et cetera. 


bility. 
discarded its use. 
its adoption. 


amount of information available with 


made as a result of 1,855 calls. 
Two-way Communication 


in the actual commission of crime. 


2 | 
tem from the central headquarters. Stil 


order that all cars may hear the actua 


the citizen reporting the emergency. 


crime. 


force. 





cies become available. 


| fect. 


licensed police stations. 





11 
re permits to erect stations. 


National Bank Suspension 





Qhih, resources, $2,061,539, 


Each city sent out an average of 3,100 


proximately 100 calls a day in each munici- 


Only 25 of the 50 reporting cities made 


amount of stolen property recovered. These 
25 reported recovered property valued at 
$386,585 for the month. The Commission 


all police services using radio is twice this 
amount. An estimate for cities and States 
not included in the report brings the ag- 
gregate recovery for one month well over 
$750,000, and for a year such as 1931, to 


The busiest hour of the day appears 
to be between 9 and 10 p. m. The first 
four hours prior to 10 p. m. are reported 
as busy hours by about half of the cities, 
while the same percenttige report only two 


Metropolitan area radio systems, in/ings, S. Dak., granted authority to operate 
which one city serves adjacent municipali- — to 2 2. Cc. 8. T., July 15, provided 
ties, are growing in favor. Twenty-eight pena 7. + 


cities have reported that they are regu- 
larly serving adjacent municipalities. Two 
|cities report the rendering of service on 
It is known that some 
of the cities which have rendered no re- 
|port are actually conducting service for 
the benefit of surrounding municipalities. 

Many licensees believe that secrecy sys- 
tems have possibilities if they can be made 
mechanical, rather than of the code book 
The majority of licensees believe 
that secrecy systems are unnecessary and 
that the number of times that the trans- 
missions are used for improper purposes 
is far outweighed by the salutary effect 


One licensee, with reference to a secrecy 
system, states that he believes any .crim- 
inal organization having the ability to 
install and operate an intercept system 
for protection against the police would 
be able to duplicate mechanical devices 
installed for secrecy purposes and render 


Opinion with reference to code designed 
to transmit the maximum amount of in- 
farmation with the minimum number of | 
words is much more divided. At least one 
city reports the use of a very complete 
code based on a numeral system in which 
the type and gravity of the crime is in- 
dicated by the size of the number, such 


: : P| as number 1 indicating a murder, num- 
clause by insurance companies, the greater | 


attention paid by employers and employes 
to these provisions under group insurance, 
insurance 
companies find in contesting claims which 
As a result of | 
| the steady increase in such claims, serious 
consideration is being given by the com- 


Other cities are experimenting with the 
code system but do not feel that they are 
as yet in a position to report on its feasi- 
A few cities have tried code and 
A large group of li- 

ensees feel that a code system is unneces- 
sary if care is used by the dispatcher to 
avoid the transmission of unnnecessary 
words and therefore, do not recommend 


One licensee states that the dispatcher is 
directed to give the police car the fullest 


| reference to the sources and location of the 
police alarm. The results of this policy are 
shown in the fact that 548 arrests were| 


One city reports specifically that during 
| the month of April 15 persons were comme 

n-| 
other city believes that police radio could | 
be better administered by the installation 
of smali low powered transmitters in each | 
precinct to serve the precinct alone, while | 
another has completely abolished all pre-| 
cinct stations and operates the entire sys- 


another reports that it connects the tele- 
phone system to the police transmitter dur- | 
ing the reception of emergency calls in| 


conversation between the dispatcher and 


It was suggested that a two-way com-| 
munication system should be provided to 
permit patrolmen in cars to transmit back | 
to headquarters or to other cars informa- 
tion of general importance in combating 
It is recognized that a two-way 
system of communication has distinct | 
advantages and would permit greater flexi- 
bility in the handling of a motorized police 
However, no consideration can be 
given to the authorization of such a serv- 
ice until a sufficient number of frequen- 


| Another report recently released by the | 
| Commission reveals that in April, 1930, the 
| first organized plan for assignment of fre- 
| quencies to police services went into ef- 
At that time—just two years before 
\the April, 1932, survey was conducted—29 
cities had stations in operation. One year 
later, in April, 1931, there were about 60 
In April, 1932, 
there were 66 licensed police stations, and 
other cities had been granted construc- 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT © 


July 9. Made Public July 12 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
















Ree TAK cocvccccadrcnggen $230,838.72 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 

BUND cccoccccccccvccccncesos 1,276,815.82 
Customs receipts 714,682.66 
Miscellaneous receipts .. 733,073.63 

Total ordinary receipts...... $2,955,410.83 
Public debt receipts........... 10,870.00 

; Balance previous day......«+.- 324,209,351.17 
MEET Dd onc vtec vVevstevbevetpe $327,195,632.00 

; Expenditures 
General expenditures ......... $10,548,356.40 
Interest on public debt........ 694,142.43 
Refunds of receipts.........+- e 56,771.73 
Panama Canal ..... ° 5,166.59 

} All other ....... 468,218.45 

MEE ibn es'sscetses coves «+ $11,772,655.60 

| Public debt expenditures. . 951,133.00 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 

WUEIETA ove cc sccccccccescvesene 12,122,942,03 

Balance today .......cssseeeees 302,348,901.37 

OST RIr reer rts $327,195,632.00 


Permanent Licenses 
Granted 14 Stations 


Thirty Applications Allowed 
In Decisions Announced 
By Radio Commission 


Elimination of the “experimental” clause 
in the licenses of 14 broadcasting stations 
was granted July 12 by decision of the 
Federal Radio Commission. The order 
makes permanent for regular license pe- 
riods the facilities assigned to these sta- 
tions, it was pointed out orally, which have 
been operating on an experimental basis. 
The Commission also granted extension 
to Sept. 1 to 19 broadcasting stations to 
comply with the Commission’s recent fre- 
quency-maintenance order. This exten- 
sion was allowed, it was explained, because 
these stations have ordered frequency- 
control devices, but have not had time to 
have them tested by the Bureau of 
Standards. 


Other decisions granted 30 applications 
and set eight cases for hearing. 


The decisions follow: 


Applications granted: 

WFDV, Rome Broadcasting Corporation, 
Rome, Ga., granted authority to operate un- 
til 9:30 p. m., July 12, in order to broadcast 
panes speech. Regular hours are from 6 

9 p. m., additional time requested is 30 


minutes. 

WJBI, Monmouth . Broadcasting Co., Red 
Bank, N. J., granted construction permit to 
make changes in equipment. 

WCGU, United States Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Brooklyn, N. Y., granted authority to 
install automatic frequency control, and per- 
mission to use transmitter of WFOX during 
installation. 

The following stations were granted sus- 
pension of working rule 145 until Sept. 1, 
pending the testing of frequency monitors at 
the Bureau of Standards which have been 
ordered: 

WCAL, Northfield, Minn.; KPOF, Denver, 
Colo.; WCAX, Burlington, Vt.; WORK ,York, 
Pa.; WCBS, Springfield, Ill.; KGVO, Missoula, 
Mont.; KSEI, Pocatello, Idaho; WRAK, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.; KGEK, Yuma, Ariz.; WCBD, 
Zion, Ill.; KXL, Portland, Oreg.; KTFI, Twin 
Falls, Idaho; WBTM, Danville, Vt.; WBMS, 
Hackensack, N. J.; KGFX, Pierre, S. Dak.; 
WKBH, LaCrosse, Wis.; WKBZ, Ludington, 
Mich.; WWRL, New York; WERE, Erie, Pa. 
KFDY, South Dakota State College, Brook- 


KGCX, First State Bank of Vida, Wolf Point, 
Mont., granted authority to operate from 3 
to oR m., M. S. T., July 14, 15 and 16. 

WENC, Americus Broadcast. Co., Americus, 
Ga., granted special authorization to broad- 
cast at night during next two weeks pro- 
— or remains silent. (Action taken 

uly 9. 

KMOX, Voice of St. Louis, Inc., St. Louis, 
Mo., granted permission to pick up and re- 
broadcast interview between publicity man 
and commanding officer, 35th Division, Thurs- 
day, July 14, if permission is obtained from 
Missouri National Guard for rebroadcast. (Ac- 
tion taken July 8. 

KMBC, Midland Broadcasting Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., granted authority to extend test 
period for 10 days. (Action taken July 9.) 

Cannon System, Ltd., Glendale, Calif., 
granted permission to take depositions in re 
hearing on qyetcens's application set for 
hearing July 22. (Action taken July 7.) 

KSOO, Sioux Falls Broadcast Association, 
Inc., Sioux Falls, S. Dak., granted special au- 
thority to continue operating daily until 6:30 
p. m., CST, and on Sunday nights beginning 
at 9:30 p. m., CST, with reduction of power 
to 1 kw. Authorization subject to cancella- 
tion at any time without prior notice to 
| licensee. 

WPDY, Department of Police, Atlanta, Ga., 
granted authority to operate police station 
with power up to 400 w., for period of 60 days, 
for purpose of determining maximum amount 
of power necessary” to cover surrounding 
| counties. 

WS&XAA, Department of Airport, Cleveland, 
Ohio, granted special experimental construc- 
tion permit, 278 ke., 15 w. 

WSDK, Aeronautical Radio, Inc.,, Memphis, 
Tenn., granted aeronautical point-to-point 
construction permit for installation of new 
equipment. 

WPEI, Police Department, Woonsocket, R. 
i granted license for police service, 2,470 kc., 

w. 


KICZ, Mutual Telephone Co., Honolulu, T. 
H., granted license, »oint-to-point telegraph 
service, 3,195, 3,225 kc., unlimited time; 5,720, 
5,750 ke., daylight only, two transmitters, 1 


kw. each. 
+ + + 
International Harvester Co., on vessel “The 
Harvester,” granted special experimental li- 
cense, 484 ke., 1 kw., beacon signals band 
width 4 ke, 
Standard Oil Co. of California, on vessel 
“F, H. Hillman,” granted special experimental 


license, 516 ke., 2 w., beacon signals, band 
width 4 ke. 

KGUA, Aeronautical Radio Inc., El Paso, 
Tex., granted modification of aviagion licens 


for additional points of communication. 

National Air Transport, Inc., granted modi- 
| fication of 29 licenses (Aviation-Aircraft) for 
two additional frequencies, 3,322.5 and 5,592.5 
ke., to be added to each license. 

Boeing Air Transport, Inc., granted modi- 
fication of 35 licenses (Aviation-Aircraft), for 
addition of frequencies 3,322.5 and 5,592.5 ke. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., granted modifica- 
tion of 36 licenses (Aviation-Aircraft) for two 
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Budget Balanced | 4 


By Mississippi, 
States Governor 


State Finances Being Put 
In Order Rapidly and 
Credit Rating Being Im- 
proved, He Declares | 





Jacxson, Miss., July 12. 
The finances of the State of Mississippi 
are being put in order rapidly, according 
to a statement issued by Governor Conner, 
following his return from a trip to New 
York and Chicago, where he conferred 
with investment bankers on the matter 
of State bond issues and revenues. His 
statement follows in part: 
“Everywhere today governments, just as 
individuals, are experiencing great diffi- 


culties in adjusting their financial affairs 
to changed conditions, and especially in 
their efforts to borrow money. The bond 
market is flooded and even the best of 
securities are not finding ready pur- 
chasers, 


State Credit Discussed 


“It is well known that our State in re- 
cent years has not enjoyed the highest 
credit rating in financial circles. Often- 
times, we have suffered from cruel mis- 
representation. Sometimes, however, we 
have “been injured by our own folly and 
mistakes. 

“It is no secret that deficits have been 
the rule with us rather than the excep- 
tion, and that the last administration al- 
lowed the costs of our State government 
to exceed the income by many millions 
of dollars. It is known that, despite con- 
fiscatory property tax rates in many dis- 
tricts, we have been living beyond our 
income. Some of our bank guaranty bonds 
have been hawked about over the country 
at prices as low in some instances as 50 
cents on the dollar. 

“These and other mistakes, as well as 
misrepresentations and erroneous. impres- 
sions, have seriously complicated our pres- 
ent problem. Internal strife, factional 
bitterness, and vicious attacks upon ‘public 
Officials have been advertised abroad to 
our discredit. 

“Bad reports travel more rapidly than 
good news, and are exaggerated. More 
time and effort are required for construc- 
tion than for destruction, especially in 
these days when fear, doubt and uncer- 
tainty are abroad in the land. 
Nevertheless, we- were able to demon= 
strate that Mississippi’s financial house 
rapidly is being put in order. Great sur- 
prise was expressed that we had been able 
to reduce State governmental costs 33 1-3 
per cent, which is the greatest reduction 
ever effected by any American State at a 
single legislative session. 

“Everywhere, the sales tax was come 
mended as the fairest method for distrib- 
uting the tax load during these unusual 
times, and as the only way for us to 
secure substantial reduction in property 
taxes, which reduction must come before 
property values can be restored and agrie 
cultural and industrial development en- 
couraged. 

Budget Balanced 


“In Chicago and New York, we talked 
with many nationally known persons in 
hoth political. and. financial circles,-and 
without exception, they were intensely 
interested in the sales tax and hopeful 
for its success. The statutes enacted at 
the recent legislative session providing for 
an executive budget system and making 
it a-civil and criminal liability for any 
State agency to’incur debts or make ex- 
penditures in excess of authorized appro- 
priations were accepted as assurance of 
our determination to prevent a return to 
the old practice of creating deficits. Some 
of the most prominent American bankers 
and economists have studied our budget, 
and say it has been balanced for the cur- 
rent biennium beyond all question. 

“It is only necessary that these and 
other facts be carried to the investing 
public in order that purchasers may be 
found for our bonds. We will see that 
this is done. Our financial policy has been 
approved by those from whom many in- 
vestors seek advice.” 








requests modification of license to increase 
hours of operation to nine hours, dividing 
with WMIL, WWRL. and WLBX and facilities 
of WLBX. 

J. B. Sanders, Center, Tex., requests con- 
struction permit, 1,310 kce., 100 w., specified 
hours (facilities of KFPM). 

KSOO, Sioux Falls Broadcast Association, 
Inc., Sioux Falls, 8. Dak., renewal of license 
set for hearing because facilities of station 
have been applied for. Temporary license is- 
sued pending outcome of hearing. 

The experimental clause was removed from 
the licenses of the following stations: 

WJAR, The Outlet Co., Providence, R. I., 
this station is licensed to operate with 250 
w. night ana day and additional 250 w. day- 
time on experimental basis on Canadian- 
shared channel of 890 kc. 500 w. daytime 
made permanent. 

WLBZ, Maine Broadcasting Co., Inc., Ban- 
gor, Me., this station is licensed to operate 
with a power of 500 w. for experimental pur~ 
poses, to determine whether interference re- 
}Sults on 620 channel. 500 w. made perma- 


nent. 
+~ + + 


WLBW, Radio-Wire Program Corporation of 
America, Oil City, Pa., this station is licensed 
to operate on 1,260 kc. with night power 
of 509 w. and day power of 500 w. and addi- 
tional 5C0 w. experimentally. Now to op- 
erate with 500 w. night, 1,090 w. day. 

WSAZ, WSAZ, Inc., Huntington, W, Va., sta- 
tion licensed to operate on 580 ke. with 250 
|w. night and day and additional 250 w. da 
experimentally. 500 w. day made permanent. 
| WKBC, R. B. Broyles Furniture Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., station licensed to operate on 





additional frequencies 3,322.5 and 5,592.5 ke. 


tion of 15 licenses (Aviation) for addition of 
frequencies 3,322.5 and 5,592.5 kc. 

Varney Air Lines, Inc., granted modification 
of 9 licenses (Aviation-Aircraft) for addi- 
tional frequencies 3,322.5 and 5,592.5 ke. 

KHUBY, Boeing Airplane Co., Inc., granted 
modification of aviation-aircraft license for 
two additional frequencies—3,322.5 and 5,592.5 


ke. 
+ + + 
|. KNWD, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Bismarck, 

N. Dak., granted modification ‘of construc- 
tion permit extending commencement date 
of construction permit to June 18 and comple- 
tion date to Sept. 18, 1922. 

W@QCH, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
ica, aboard “Carabobo,” granted temporary 
authority not to exceed 60 days to operate 
transmitter pending receipt of formal appli- 
cation, frequency 125 to 500, 750 w. 

WODI, H. Leslie Atlass, aboard yacht ‘“Har- 
riett,” granted authority to use telegraph 
frequencies above 3,000 kc., to be used pend- 
ing action on formal application for license. 


1 


1 


York, granted 60-day authority pending receipt 
of formal application to operate aboard ves- 
}sel “Veragua,” in accordance with rule 285. 
W6XAN, Press Wireless, Inc., Los Angeles, 
granted extension of completion date of con- 
struction permit to Dec, 31, 1932. 
WPEJ, Department of Police, Brookline, 
complete construction, from July 11, for one 


year. 
a ee 

Set for hearing: 

W8RL, Charles W. Endres, Buffalo, N. Y., 
renewal of amateur station license. 

W9DPB, Earl L. Gerard, St. Cloud, Minn., 
renewal of amateur station license. 

W2ECR, William A. Kessler, Brooklyn, N 
Y., new amateur station license. 

Anthony F. Crisseili, Long Island City, N. 
Y., requests construction permit, 1,500 kc., 
}100 w., share with WMIL, WWRL, WMP@ (fa- 
| cilities of WLBX). 

WWRL, Long Island Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Woodside, Long Island, requests modifi- 
cation of license to increase hours of opera- 
tion to half-time, sharing with WMIL, WMBQ. 
(Facilities of WLBX.) Heretofgre shared with 





WMIL, WMB@ and WLBX. 
WMBQ, Paul J, Gollhofer, Brooklyn, N. ¥Y., 






Pacific Air Transport, Inc., granted modifica- | 


KDCT, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., New| 


Mass., granted extension of time in which to} 


| 


1,310 ke., with w., On condition that 
power be reduced after sunset if interfer- 
}ence is caused with other stations. Station 
| now permittted to operate with 100 w. 

| WIOD-WMBF. Isle of Dreams Broadcasting 
Corporation, Miami Beach, Fla., station li- 
censed to operate on 1,300 ke. with 1 kw. day 
; and 500 w. night, with additional 500 w. night 
jon experimental basis. Now to operate with 
1 kw. night and day. 

WTJS, The Sun Publishing Co., Jackson, 
Tenn., station licensed to operate on 1,310 
ke., with 100 w. night and day and additional 
50 w. day on experimental basis. Now to 

{operate with 100 w. night, 250 w. day. 

Ww Iowa State College of Agriculture, 
Ames, Iowa, station licensed to operate on 640 
ke. with 344 kw. and additional 149 kw. on 
| experimental basis. Now to operate with 5 kw. 

WGES, Oak Leaves Broadcasting Station, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill, station licensed to op- 
erate on 1,360 ke., with 500 w. day and night 
except Sunday when it operates with 1 kw. 
from local sunrise to local sunset on experl- 
;mental basis. Now to operate with 1 kw. 

' Sundays from local sunrise to local sunset. 


+++ 


KFYR, Meyer Broadcasting .Co., Bismarck, 
|N. Dak., station licensed to operate on 550 
|ke., with 1 kw. night and additional 142 kw. 
daytime on experimental basis. Station will 
;now operate with 1 kw. night and 242 kw, 
| day. . 
KFXF, Colorado Radio Corporation, Denver, 
Colo., station licensed to operate on. 920 ke. 
| with 500 w. day, 250 w. night, with additional 
250 w. night on experimental basis. Station 
|now to operate with 500 w. day and night. 
| KFEL, Eugene P. O’Fallen, Inc., Denver, 
Colo., station licensed to operate on 920 ke, 
with 500 w. day, 250 w. night, with additional 
250 w. night on experimental basis.. Station 
now to operate with 500 w. day and night. 
WCFL, Chicago Federation of Labor, Chicago, 
Ill., station licensed to operate on 970 ke, 
with 11% kw., limited time, and special au- 
thority to operate unlimited time. Station 
now has construction permit to move trans- 
mitter and operate unlimited time with 5 kw. 
WIBW, Topeka Broadcasting Association, 
Inc., Topeka, Kans., station now licensed to 
operate on 580 kc. with 1 kw. night and 
on. experimental basis, sharing with le 
Station will now operate with 1 kw. night an@ 
day, sharing with KSAC. ‘ 
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Training of Youth as Remedy 
for Unsafe Driving + + + + 





Responsibility of School to Instruct Pupils 


to Use Judgment in Operating 


Automobiles 


as Activity in Which They Will Engage 
By HAROLD G. HOFFMAN 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of New Jersey. 


E elementary school safety program in 

relation to traffic- problems, is in com- 

paratively good shape. Only the most 
unprogressive schools are neglecting safety 
now. The pirncipal weakness in our edu- 
cational chain is in the high school. 

Every year thousands of young people ap- 
ply for licenses from the motor vehicle bu- 
reaus. In New Jersey they must have 
reached the age of 17. The State of Mich- 
igan licenses drivers at the age of 14; and 
in some of the States, having no drivers’ 
license law, mere children may drive cars. 

Statistics show that these youngsters are 
notoriously unsafe drivers; and, for the tragic 
accident record of youth, I am eonvinced that 
our high schools and colleges must accept a 
large share of responsibility. _ The high 
schools prepare these boys and girls for va- 
rious activities of life; but when it gomes to 
an activity that we are sure most of them 
will take up—that of driving a car, an instru- 
mentality of death—they do comparatively 
little. 

++ 

Youth, which prides itself upon its ready 
acceptance of challenging conditions, appar- 
ently has an opportunity to exercise this tal- 
ent in connection with its motor vehicle op- 
eration. Figures growing out of careful 
analysis of traffic accidents with reference 
to the age of drivers participating are de- 
cidedly against the youthful motor vehicle 
operator. 

National Saiety Council tabulations, for 
instance, show that 30 per cent of the drivers 
involved in fatal highway accidents last 
year were under 25 years of age. They also 
reveal that mishaps in which drivers of this 
class are involved are more likely to result 
fatally, the natural inference of which is 
that speed plays a more important part in 
them. ; 

These figures, which should be decidedly 
challenging to the younger generation of 
motorists, are interesting in several ways. For 
one thing, they indicate quite definitely that 
safe motor-vehicle operation is the result of 
sound judgment rather than the mere ability 
to handle a car with consummate physical 
skill and grace. The natural aptitude which 
belongs to the very young, and which is the 
basis of the pride of so many in their ability 
to drive, can never replace good judgment as 
a means of preventing mishaps. 

Perhaps the figures paint the record of 
youth more darkly than is deserved. In all 
fairness, it should be recognized that the de- 
gree to which any group participates in high- 
way accidents can not be precisely deter- 
mined on any other basis than total mileage 
driven. There is, of course, no way of ar- 
riving at such a figure. 

If there were in this particular case, it 
might be offered in extenuation of youth’s 
darker driving record. It is to be doubted 
greatly, however, that it would provide a per- 
fect alibi for the younger generation. The 
proportion is too heavily against this group 
to be so explained, although it undoubtedly 
is true that its automobiles are more “on the 
go” than those owned by older and more 
settled persons. 

i 

Rather than try to develop an alibi, how- 
ever, the proper course for the young driver 
to take is the one of definitely mending Nis 
individual way. Maturity of judgment may 
be denied him, but his driving experience is 
sufficient to acquaint him with just what is 
right and what is wrong in safe motor-vehicle 
operation. If he accepts the challenge of 
the accident figures, his task will be that of 
applying the results of his experience. 

The young driver has on his side the ad- 
vantages of excellent coordination of mind 
and muscle and a lusty physical fitness. If 
he will but mix with these the proper degree 
of sound judgment—a thing of which he is 
capable if he will but set himself to the task 
—he can answer the challenge of accident 
figures with a much better driving record. 

At present, the figures convict him on the 
charge of failing to live up to his capabilities 
or his high opinion of them. 

In general, New Jersey school adminis- 
trators and teachers are conscious of their 
obligation in safety education. The ma- 








Need of Guidance 
in Accident 
Prevention 


By 
Walter J. Brennan 
Safety Engineer, Depart- 
ment of Labor and Indus- 
try, State of Maine 
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HOSE who have seen a rudderless vessel 

drifting aimlessly in the trough of the 

seas can appreciate the situation in many 
of our industries where no one individual 
is responsible for accident prevention. 

The good will of management, the partici- 
pation and subscription of the personnel, and 
even considerable sums of money made avail- 
able can not compensate for a lack of lead- 
ership. Someone must plan safety work, de- 
velop a program of education and furnish the 
hub about which the work revolves. 

Too often it is found that the good will 
of management toward safety work is com- 
pletely nullified by a lack of system. Valu- 
able ideas, necessary improvements and a 
certain continuity of purpose are lost to the 
organization when a leader is not “follow- 
ing up.” 

In every organization is a man who could 
take on the duties of a safety director to- 
gether with his ragular work. He need not 
be a member of the mechanical force, and, 
indeed, certain advantages argue against 
such a selection. 

Tact, enthusiasm, appreciation of psychol- 
ogy, and a certain persistence are requisites 
of such a position. Such a man could as- 
sure a close and effective follow up of neces- 
sary safety work, could utilize the thousands 
of helpful ideas coming into the plant in 
safety literature, and could teach ways and 
means to safety success by existing agencies. 


jority are actively promoting safety. There 
is an evident desire on the part of all to do 
more, each year being attended by progress 
and improvement in the extent and quality 
of safety teaching. 

With over 800,000 as the total enrollment 
in our elementary and high schools, and be- 
tween 30,000 and 40,000 additional in our 
parochial schools, we fecognize that two 
major aspects face the school: (1) Safety 
education, the training and instruction phase; 
and (2) safety supervision, which includes 
everything the school does to protect the 
child. 

+ + 


The latter phase embraces State regula- 
tions concerning the type, construction and 
operation of school buses, including qualifi- 
cations of the drivers; inspection of school 
buses by county superintendents of schools; 
manner and places of crossing streets and 
highways between home and school, and the 
establishment of pupil safety patrols to 
supervise such crossings, and cooperative re- 
lations between local school and police au- 
thorities to insure maximum protection of 
children. 


At the State normal schools and teacher 
colleges safety supervision and safety edu- 
cation are regular features of the curriculum. 
At State and county institutes and at local 
teachers’ meetings held by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, safety education 
has an important place in the presentations 
of the State staff. 


Our State police function cooperatively 
with the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in the promotion and supervision of 
over 200 safety patrols in rural and town 
school districts. Safety training is stressed, 
too, in all publications and bulletins of the 
State Department. 


Realizing that a lack of parental coopera- 
tion and sympathetic understanding is the 
greatest handicap facing the school in its 
safety program, every possible assistance is 
being given to the development of the State 
safety program of the Congress of Teachers 
and Parents, an organization actively and 
effectively carrying on a continuous campaign 
designed to arouse local groups to a con- 
sciousness of responsibility and actual coop- 
erative support ef the school program. 


There was an important deveiopment in our 
State program of safety education in May, 
when Dr. Allen G. Ireland, director in charge 
of safety education of our State Depart- 
ment, called a conference to which all State 
departments and bureaus, automobile clubs, 
welfare agencies, fraternal orders, casualty 
insurance companies, and others interested in 
this work, were invited to send representa- 
tives. The purposes of the Conference were: 

++ 

To discover the interests and activities of 
all governmental agencies and private organ- 
izations working for the safety of children; 

To uncover duplicated effort; 

To establish a cooperative working basis; 
and 

To propose aims, principles, and procedure 
for safety education. 

It was the expressed recommendation of 
the delegates that the State Department con- 
tinue the conference annually and that the 
representatives be organizated as an advisory 
body by and for the State Department of 
Education. Steps are being taken to effect 
such an organization. 

We are witnessing at the moment a phe- 
nomenon of vital importance to the whole 
question of education in the traffic field. 
At its convention a few weeks ago, the East- 
ern Conference of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trators, representing 21 States, the District 
of Columbia and the Province of Ontario, 
appointed a committee to confer with the 
motor vehicle manufacturers on certain as- 
pects of the safety problem. 

Discussion of the subject prior to the 
unanimous decision of the Conference 
brought out this important conclusion on 
the part of motor vehicle administrators: 
That motor car makers need to be educated 
on the limitations of the average driver to 
control speed and power. 

For years, the car manufacturers have 
shown a genius for design progress that has 
produced constantly finer car performance. 
They have said, in effect: “Now you produce 
roads upon which these cars may be driven 
and drivers capable of handling them safely.” 

It appears that there are a number of ob- 
stacles that prevent acceptance of this chal- 
lenge on the part of highway builders and 
motor vehicle administrators. If the manu- 
facturers can be acquainted with this fact 
and acquiesce in the demand for cars that 
conform to highways and drivers as they are, 
one educational task will have been accom- 
plished which has a tremendous significance. 

The most effective general attack on the 
problem of developing the proper curriculum 
for the higher grades in driver education 
at the moment appears to be that growing 
out of accident analysis. This type of survey 
is becoming constantly more accurate and 
effective. 

++ 


We are discovering the causes of accidents 
and when we know causes, then we shall he 
able to apply the proper corrective. 

In this connection, I recently heard a dis- 
cussion in which one participant tried to 
discredit the potentialities of the human 
mind for acquiring traffic safety wisdom. 

“What good does it do to know that 345,- 
000 motorists collided at the intersections 
last year? You can shout that from the 
housetops as long as you please, but it won’t 
educate fools to be careful. There will be 
345,000 others to collide after you have fin- 
ished. Education? Bah.” 

It was forceful and emphatic; but it did 
not convince his opponent, who replied with 
a devastating calmness: 

“But we might be educated to eliminate 
intersections.” 

And so we may. Education in the traffic 
field is universal in its application. Too 
often we are tempted to confine considera- 
tion of it to the motor vehicle owner and op- 
erator, forgetting that the automobile manu- 
facturer, the motor vehicle administrator, the 
legislator and even the corner traffic “cop” 
always must go on acquiring new and more 
useful knowledge. 
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HILE raw rubber is not a product 

of the United States, the manufac- 

ture of various articles from rubber 
constitutes a considerable part of the 
manufacturing -industry of the United 
States. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the United States Department of 
Labor collects and publishes information 
relative to employment in,the rubber 
industry. 

The manufacture of automobile tires 
and inner tubes probably interests the 
public more directly than any other class 
of rubber manufactures. In so far as 
employment in this industry is con- 
cerned, the years 1928 and 1929 were 
prosperous years. Employment in 1929 
was 4.1 per cent above the level of 1926. 

There was a distinct falling off in em- 
ployment, however, through 1930, the 
average for the year being 22.4 per cent 
below that for 1926. The average for 
1931 was 31.4 per cent under the 1926 
average. 

The month of highest employment in 
this industry in 1930 was June, when 
employment was only 13.9 per cent less 
than the average for 1926. The month 
of lowest employment in 1931 was No- 
vember. 

Employment in this industry increased 
month by month from February to June, 
1931. Employment in June was 26.7 per 
cent less than the average for 1926. 

The Fall and Winter months of 1931, 
however, showed a shrinkage in em- 
ployment. By December employment 
was 35.1 per cent below the average for 
1926. 

January, 1932, however, saw a picking 
up of employment in this industry. 
February saw a still further advance, 
the index for February being 34.2 per 
cent less than the average for 1926. 

The aggregate wage payments in this 
industry shrank more than employment, 
indicating less full-time work. As com- 
pared with the index of 100 in 1926, the 
pay-roll index for 1931 was 57.6. 

There was considerable variation in the 


rubber industry. 





‘Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


VARIATION OF EMPLOYMENT 





Statistics of Labor Turnover and Pay Rolls Assembled by 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 


ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
The present series deals with rubber. 





By CHARLES E, BALDWIN 


Acting Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Rubber,” to appear in the issue of 
July 14, A..T. McPherson, Rubber Research Laboratory, Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce, will discuss the relationship of the Bureau to the 
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wage payments month by month during 
1931. As compared with the average for 
1926 of 100, the May, 1930, pay-roll index 
was 89.8. In November, 1930, the index 
was 51.5, or 48.5 per cent less than the 
average for 1926. 

There was an increase in pay-roll totals 
during the first half of 1931 and then a 
falling off month by month through 
November, 1981, when the index was 43.5 
as compared with the average of 100 for 
1926. December, 1931, and January and 
February, 1932, however, have shown in- 
creases in the pay rolls of this industry, 
the February pay+roll index being 51.4. 

The years 1927 and 1928 showed a 

greater amount of employment in this 
industry than in 1926. The falling off 
in 1929 was slight. The level of 1930 
was 19.8 per cent under the average of 
1926, while the average of 1931 was but 
two-thirds of the average of 1926. 
’ January, 1930, had the highest index of 
employment in that year. The lowest 
point in employment in 1930 in this in- 
dustry was in July, when the employ- 
ment index was 72.4 as compared with 
100 in 1926. The lowest month in em- 
ployment in 1931 was March, when the 
index of employment was 55.8, as com- 
pared with 100 in 1926. 

The highest month in 1931 was Novem- 
ber, with an index of 72.4, as compared 
with 1926 as 100. There was a falling off 
in December, 1931, and January and 
February, 1932, the February index of 
employment being 62. 

Pay-roll totals in the manufacture of 
rubber boots and shoes suffered a greater 
decline than employment, the index for 
1931 being 50 as compared with 100 in 
1926. 

The month having the greatest pay 
roll in 1930 was January, with an index 
of 95.8, as compared with 1926, as 100. 
The trend in earnings in this industry 
was generally downward from January, 
1930, to February, 1932, the index for 
February, 1932, being 41.4 as compared 
with 100 in 1926. 


Insect Enemies of Tree Life 


Method of Attack and Extent of Injury 
By JOSEF N. KNULL 


Research Entomologist, Forest Research Institute, Department of Forests 
and Waters, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


BSERVATIONS of miscellaneous forest 
0 insects in Pennsylvania during the past 

year indicate that certain species are 
causing considerable injury to large forest 
areas and plantings in the State. 


This article deals briefly with a few of the 
more important kinds. 


Some of them are primary in their attack 
and capable of infesting perfectly healthy 
trees. Others are secondary insects and at- 
tack trees after some other factor, such as 
fire, disease, defoliation, drought, or frost, 
has lowered the vitality of the stand. 


These so-called secondary forms are of 
vast importance, because if it were not for 
them many trees of lowered vitality would 
undoubtedly recover. 


At the present time the white pine weevil 
is the most serious pest of white pine in 
Pennsylvania. Although this insect is found 
throughout the entire State, it causes con- 
siderably more damage in some sections 
than in others. The region of optimum de- 
velopment of white pine seems to coincide 
with the localities of greatest damage. 


The insect attacks the terminals of white 
pines and certain other conifers, thereby 
causing the formation of crooked, bushy, ill- 
formed trees unsuitable for lumber. 

Undoubtedly the white pine weevil is more 
plentiful and does more damage today than 
it did centuries ago when our recent virgin 
white pine stands were in their infancy. 
This increase in the pest might be attributed 
to unnatural conditions which have been 
brought about by fire, ruthless lumbering, 
elimination of certain species by disease, and 
planting pine in pure stands on abandoned 
agricultural soils where it did not formerly 
occur. 

Studies carried on by the Pennsylvania 
Forest Research Institute show that density 
of stand and mixture are two of the most 
important factors in keeping down injury 
by this insect. 

In the past few years the Nantucket pine 
moth and the European pine shoot moth 
have caused serious damage to pine planta- 
tions, especially in the southeastern part of 
the State. The larvae mine the new shoots 
of the pines causing them to die. 

The injury resulting from the attack by 
these insects causes a distortion of the stems 
because of the killing of the terminal buds. 
Where infestations have occurred they pro- 
duce large bud clusters surrounded by an 
abundance of needles. Repeated killings 
cause crooked trees which develop stems un- 
suitable for lumber. Recently Dr. E, P. Felt 
reported the Nantucket pine moth as being 
epidemic on Nantucket Island. He states 
that up to about four years ago, the pines on 
the island were doing well, but today many 
trees are dead because of the infestation. 

Certain contact insecticides have worked 
out fairly well in controlling these moths on 
small areas. 

Two sawflies have been observed to be do- 
ing considerable damage to coniferous plan- 
tations during the past year, namely, the Le- 
Conte’s sawfly and the European larch saw- 
fly. The larvae of these insects feed on the 
foliage of the trees, frequently entirely de- 


foliating them several years in succession, 


thereby producing death. Several hard pine , 


plantations have been entirely wiped out by 
the LeConte’s.sawfly, and the native larch 
or tamarack in southern Canada and north- 
eastern United States has been nearly elimi- 
nated by the ravages of the European larch 
sawfly. 

Larch plantations throughout the State 
show severe injury by this pest. Dr. Graham 
found that complete defoliation of tamarack 
three years in succession caused the death 
of the trees. Exotic larches appear to be 
more capable of overcoming the attack of 
this insect than our native tamarack, al- 
though it is a question just how much de- 
foliation they can resist. The larvae can be 
killed by the application of poisonous sprays. 


Another outstanding pest is the parallel 
spittle bug. Scotch pine appears to be the 
favorite host plant and it is this tree which 
suffers most, though pine and spruce are also 
attacked. Up to the time that Scotch pine 
was planted in Pennsylvania, the insect was 
not considered of much importance and our 
economic entomological literature does not 
deal extensively with it. 

Various Scotch pine plantations in Penn- 
Sylvania and adjacent States have suffered 
from attack of the insect which sucks the 
sap from the trunks and branches of the 
trees. The Scotch pines seem to withstand 
moderate infestations until they are about 
15 years of age. After the trees attain this 
age, they are not as resistant to attack and 
many of them are killed. The roots are not 
able to supply the trees with enough nour- 
ishment to take care of insect feeding and 
transpiration. 

The nymphs which are concealed in glob- 
ules of “spittle” succumb very easily to con- 
tact insecticides. 

Two Lepidopterous defoliators have done 
considerable damage to broadleaf trees in 
various parts of the State. These insects are 
the elm spanworm and the V-marked leaf 
roller. District Forester Robert W. Stadden, 
reported in Pike County alone between 2,000 
and 3,000 acres of forest land which had been 
ravaged by these pests. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of trees have been kille@ and some 
sections resemble fire burned areas. The 
larvae of both of these moths are easily 
killed by arsenical sprays. 

As I have previously stated the so-called 
secondary insects attack trees of low vital- 
ity. Many trees bearing no outward evidence 
of ueEneetay condition are attacked by these 
pests. 

A few of the secéndary forms of great 
economic importance are as follows: 

(1) Bark beetles chiefly of the genus Ips 
which attack unhealthy pines and are al- 
wads conspicuous in drought years. 

(2) The two-lined chestnut borer which 
attacks oaks and which has been partly re- 
sponsible for the death of unhealthy trees 
in Pike County and many other parts of the 
State. ‘ 

(3) The bronze birch borer which has fol- 
lowed the Nectria canker infection in the 
Allegheny Plateau. This insect is a member 
of the same genus as the two-lined chestnut 
borer and its work is precisely the same. 
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ANDREW JOHNSON 


President of the United States 1865-1869 


“Government is extended to every opinion in the 
quiet certainty that truth needs only a fair field to 
secure the victory.” 
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State Control of Community 
Budgets and Bond Issues + + 





Methods of Regulating Expenditures in Op- 
eration in Some States Reviewed by Member 
of New York Tax Revision Commission 





By SEABURY C. MASTICK 


State Senator and Member of Commission to Revise Tax Laws, State of New York. 


HE control of Federal expense and tne 
T control of State expense are two major 

problems. They may be considered to- 
gether, because the same discussion applies 
to each. 


Neither Federal nor State expense can be 
controlled other than by the influence of 
the executive and the power of public opin- 
ion bearing upon the respective Legislatures. 
Every effort to reduce expenses of either 
jurisdiction is countered by opposition from 
those whose activities or whose salaries are 
curtailed. These constitute a militant minor- 
ity in every case, and generally result in an 
active propaganda against that particular 
form of reduction. 3 

The Federal Government can issue bonds 
without referring back to the people, while 
most of the States can not issue bonds with- 
out a direct vote of the people. In the 
States, therefore, the people have some con- 
trol over their bonded indebtedness. 


But so far as operating budgets are con- 
cerned, they have no power other than the 
pressure of public opinion. In each juris- 
diction, Federal and State, the executive and 
legislative combined is supreme in the. mat- 
ter of the budget. 


+ + 
If there is to be a reduction in either Fed- 
eral or State budgets, it must be in the face 
of the protests of organized minorities. A 
disorganized majority, generally silent or 
quietly acquiescent, is helpless in the face 
of these organized minorities. 


In my opinion, there is no way to control 
either Federal or State budgets excepting by 
a militant majority organization, directing 
their efforts towards specific items in the 
budget which they consider to be unneces- 
Sary, or nonessential, or unwise. The time 
has come for majority, not minority, control 
of the public purse. 


When we pass from the field of control of 
Federal expense and of State expense to 
control of local expense, we enter upon en- 
tirely different conditions. Control of local 
expense is at least a legislative possibility. 

For the most part, the attempts of con- 
trol in this country have concerned them- 
selves only with limitations of percentage of 
bond issues to assessed valuations and of per- 
centage of tax rate on assessed valuations. 
The former, percentage of limitation of bond 
issues on assessed valuations, has not met 
with the success it should, because the per- 
centage limitation has been mostly for the 
respective taxing units and not accumulative 
percentage which would include all taxing 
units. 


In other words, there may have been a per- 
centage limit to county bonds, to city bonds, 
to village bonds, et cetera, but no limit to the 
total of all bonded indebtedness. The re- 
sult has been in many cases that the debt 
service charge for all bonds bearing on a 
particular piece of property has become ex- 
cessive. 


++ 

On the other hand, the limitation of tax 
rate on assessed valuation has not been as 
successful as it might have been, because of 
the raising of the assessments which, at the 
same tax rate or at the limit of the tax 
rate, would, of course, bring in a greater 
amount of revenue and consequently result 
in a greater burden on the property taxed. 


It has also been a custom to issue certifi- 
cates of indebtedness to be paid from future 
collected taxes. The money raised from the 
sale of the certificates of indebtedness would 
not appear in the current tax bill, and very 
frequently these certificates ripened into bond 
issues, so that the cost of them was con- 
cealed in debt service charges instead of in 
the current tax rate. 


The realization that the control of local 
expense through such percentage limitations 
of bond issues and tax rates was not effec- 
tive, has within the past decade caused a 
number of the States to make further efforts 
of control. It is my belief that this move- 
ment will spread and result in the general 
adoption of some such plan as has already 
been adopted and put into operation by cer- 
tain of the States. 


So far as I am at present informed, other 
methods of control than those of percentage 
rates have been put into operation in New 
Mexico, Iowa, Indiana, West Virginia, and 
North Carolina, with modified attempts of 
control in Massachusetts. 


I shall not attempt to discuss all of these, 
but shall confine my discussion to the North 
Carolina and Indiana plans, with which I 
am most familiar. They illustrate two quite 
different schemes, from which we can get 
many suggestions, 

I shall also refer to the recommendations 
of the New York State Commission for the 
Revision of the Tax Laws, which latter, how- 
ever, are tentative and subject to further 
consideration by the Commission as the re- 
sult of its study to be made during the pres- 
ent year. 

+ + 

The principle which, to my mind, runs 
through these various suggestions of control 
of local expense, is that a veto or amenda- 
tory power over bond issues and budgets 
should be given to some authority outside 
the sphere of local influence, and the further 
the authority is from the sphere of local in- 
fluence, the more effective it is likely to be. 

In the scheme of my discussion, under 
the head of control of local expense, I have 
suggested two subdivisions, budgets and bond 
issues. In Indiana, for example, there is a 
control of both, while in North Carolina 
there is a control of bond issues only. It is 
quite obvious that there must be a control 
of both if there is ‘to be an adequate control 
from without of local expense. 

The Indiana plan is substantially as fol- 
lows: The State Tax Commission of three 
members, appointed by the Governor, has 
authority over all bond issues in excess of 
$5,000, and over all tax levies or budgets on 
petition of 10 or more taxpayers. 

Whenever the proper officers of any 
municipal corporation contemplate the is- 
suing of any bonds or other evidences of in- 
debtedness in amounts in excess of $5,000, 
two weeks’ notice of such determination must 
be given the taxpayers. Such notice must 


show what the money is to be used for and 
the assessed valuation of the municipal cor- 
poration and its total indebtedness. 


The notice also contains the information 
that 10 or more taxpayers, other than those, 
who paid poll tax only, who feel themselves 
aggrieved by such determination, may ap- 
peal to the State Board of Tax Commission- 
ers for further action, by filing a petition 
therefor with the county auditor, setting 
out that such contemplated improvement is 
unnecessary, unwise or that the cost thereof 
is excessive, 


++ 
The jurisdiction of the State Board is 
limited to approving, reducing or denying 
bond issues. In no instance can there.be any 
increase in a bond issue as a result of any 
appeal. 


The fact that a bond issue may be ap- 
pealed to the State Board has in itself tended 
to keep down both the size of the bond issue 
and the cost of the project for’ which the 
bonds were proposed to be issued in many 
cases. Taxpayers in almost every county 
in the State have learned that the right given 
them under the law to appeal has been a 
material aid in keeping down bond issues 
and stopping reckless expenditure. 


The section of the Indiana law in refer- 
ence to tax levies provides that the proper 
legal officers shall prepare a budget and set 
out in detail what is contemplated to be 
spent, the coming year, and that 10 days’ 
notice, by publication of such budget, shall 
be given. The taxpayers are invited to be 
present and may be heard on such budget 
and contemplated levies. The taxpayer is 
thus given due notice of the amount asked 
- ae purpose for which the money is to 

used. 


Every department of government, when its 
budget is fixed’ and the tax levies deter- 
mined, must prepare to do its business within 
the amount set up in the budget. The form 
of the budget also sets out the amounts spent 
the three preceding years and balances on 
hand, so that the taxpayers know whether 
the tax burdens are increasing or decreasing, 
or if the officers are endeavoring to build up 
unwarranted large balances. 


If objection is made to any budget item or 
to the amount in the budget, and the local 
officers at such hearing do not give proper 
heed to the demands of the taxpayers, the 
taxpayers, 10 or more, may file a petition 
with the county auditor and demand that the 
budget and tax rate be reviewed by the State 
Board. A hearing is then held by the Sta 
Board in the county where the taxing wu: 
is located, and after such heari it has 
authority to approve or reduce the tax levies 
—no increase can be made by the State 
we the Board’s action on such levies 
S final. 


It will be noted that the State Board has 
nothing to do with any bond issues, budgets 
or tax levies, except when 10 or more tax- 
payers file a petition asking the State Board 
to pass on the subject. It is only when the 
local taxpayers themselves have some differ- 
ences as to the wisdom of the action of the 
local authorities, and 10 or more of the tax- 
payers file a petition, that the State Board 
acquires jurisdiction. 


A criticism of the Indiana plan is that an 
objection to a bond issue, a budget or a tax 
levy requires the signatures of 10 taxpayers. 
This is possibly not effective, as nobody wants 
> be the goat and hesitates to sign a peti- 

on. 


If every bond nin her a fixed limitation 
had to come before the State Board without 
requiring any signatures of taxpayers, the 
law would be much more effective. Some 
similar provision with reference to budgets 
and tax levies would also result in greater 
effectiveness, but would be somewhat more 
difficult to work out. 


Another objection to the Indiana plan is 
its infringement on the so-called right of 
home rule. This might be obviated by pro- 
viding for a referendum in the locality af- 
fected in cases where the State Board vetoed 
or amended the proposition, such referen- 
dum not to be decided on mere majority 
vote, but by a majority vote of all qualified 
voters, or by a majority vote of a certain 
proportion of the qualified voters, say 75 per 
cent. 

This would largely restore the right of 
home rule. In the first instance, the State 
Board has no right to initiate ‘any local ex- 
pense, and in the second instance, the right 
of the majority against any minority propa- 
ganda would be secured. 





Raising Produce 
for Consumption 
on Farm 


By 
Earl Page 
Commissioner of Agricul- 
eure, State of Arkansas 


HE farmers sholud study the market 
T value of things produced on the farm; 

study the cost of production, and be‘in- 
formed. 

Farming. operations should be planned 
along lines that look most inviting for profit. 
Things that sell for less than cost of pro- 
duction, except those things that may be con- 
sumed on the farm, should be let alone. 

Farm products that may be consumed at 
home are always well sold. No middlemen 
nor transportation companies enter into the 
transaction when a farm product is con- 
sumed on the farm. When the consumer is 
the producer, we have the ideal marketing 
condition, 

It has been shown by investigation that 
in trade and commerce the producers on the 
farm receive only 35 cents of the dollar the 
consumer pays for the product. This is the 
average. Where the producer is also the 
consumer, this extra 65 cents of the dollar 
in value is retained. 
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